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it was a new gas (as described by the correspondents) 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. or ‘‘ the feeble resistance of detachments of the 2nd 

The Editor, while he accepts no responsibility for || | Army ” (to quote General Cadorna, who is not in the 
manuscripts sent to him, is glad to consider such habit of wasting words) which brought about the 
contributions when they are typewritten and collapse on the Julian front, the enemy success is, so 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes far as it goes, complete. The position may yet be 
for their return. retrieved in open fighting if General Cadorna can suc- 
ceed in reorganising his armies on the line of the 


Tagliamento. Here he would be well served by the 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. railway which runs, a mile or two to the rear, parallel 
7 with the course of the river, north and south from the 
It would be futile to seek to gloze over the success of junction of Casarsa. But unless the speedy arrival of 
the Austro-German invasion of Italy. In the space of | reinforcements effects a radical change in the situation, 
a week the Italians have been compelled not only | we find little to justify at present the prematurely opti- 
to yield ali their dearly-won gains of two-and-a-half | mistic suggestion of General and Minister Smuts that 
years, but to retreat well into their own territory on a | ‘‘ the German onslaught may be turned into an instru- 
front extending from the Carnic Alps to the sea. The | ment that will help us to beat the enenry.’’ We are a 
Julian front is no more. The Isonzo front is no more. | little tired of official optimism, and question greatly 
The stroke, planned by Conrad von Hoetzendorff, who | the use of such doses of sedative ‘‘ dope.’’ 
for many years specialised in the invasion of Italy, 


but lacked the means to carry his plans into execution, 
was apparently developed Md ellateai. past-master The immediate political effect of the Centr al a 
of the thrusting drive, and brought to fruition by spectacular blow, if not all that its organisers hope 
von Below. The Austrian armies were not only for, is still great. It is reported that Ger- 
reinforced to the extent of some 50 per cent. by their | ™4™. reguments advanced to the attack with banners 
armies from the Eastern Front—another gift to the bearing the legend “ Peace. If they expected to 
Central Powers by Free Russia—but had their path break the — the a already — 
cleared for them by German guns and German legions. by active pacifist ee f eo <A ae 
as been withdrawn and shortened for the pur 2 > 9 
two Army Corps have been brought to Italy. Pre mx hardly fail to hearten the despondent peoples = a 
result is that the scene of battle has been transferred to Central Empires, a the pathetic modesty . oe 
the Friulian Plain. Gorizia was recaptured, Cividale German the ascripiion the 
abandoned in flames. The invaders, converging thence | Strategic plans to “ His Apostolic Majesty °* indicate 
along parallel roads, occupied Udine, the Main Head- how touchy ve the feeling of her Ally _ the quae 
quarters of General Cadorna. Thus they threaten in the | Of Germany’s aid. All the same, success is too precious 
near future Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona. . . . It is 

at this stage of the war. We do not believe such 
hopes are justified. 


The German communiqué speaks roundly of 120,000 
prisoners and 1,000 captured guns. Numerical accuracy 
is not the strong point of the Supreme Command, but 
there is unhappily little doubt that the Allied cause To turn from the Italian to the Franco-British front 
suffered very serious losses in men and guns. Whether | is a relief, though something of an anti-climax. There 
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is no Conrad on the Allied Staffs. Or if we possess 
a Conrad conception we lack the Mackensen driving- 
power. All the heroic schemes, the breaks-through to 
Berlin, to Bruges, to Lille, to Constantinople, were con- 
ceived before we had the means to carry them out. 


| 
| 


They were attempted prematurely and miscarried for | 


that reason. By the time the men and material were 
at hand we had resigned ourselves to local maps and 
limited objectives. We thought in metres instead of 
kilometres. Over the wall-map of Europe we pasted a 
large-scale map of Ypres. The maps were the same 
size, but the scale was different—and our minds ad- 
justed themselves readily to the new scale. 


In Flanders we continue the double task of nibbling 
bits off the Passchendaele Ridge and investing the 
Houthulst Wood in the face of appalling natural diffi- 
culties. Two limited offensives have brought us to the 
edge of the village which gives its name to the Ridge, 
and according to the German report we have actually 
been in the village. There was fighting on Tuesday 
also on the historic ground by Gheluvelt, where, three 
years ago almost to the day, the Welsh and Worcesters 
gloriously stemmed the Teutonic cataclysm. French 
troops, with whom it is noteworthy that Belgians co- 
operated, negotiated the floods around Merckem, and 
in redeeming several Belgian villages approached the 
Houthulst Wood from another angle. In the Laonnois, 
where the French advance yielded 11,000 prisoners and 


Canal, the Germans are said to be mutilating trees, 
harbinger of a retirement, perhaps, to the Meuse. Fin- 
ally, portentous fact, American units are ir the front 
line trenches. That is something for the Germans to 
ponder. 


| because more expressive, had 


ignored. Already there are indications in that open 
parliament of the people, Hyde Park, and in the con- 
versation of society, of a reaction against the poli- 
ticians and the Press for 


‘** Bringing smooth comforts false, worse than true 
wrongs.’ 


Why, for instance, is the number of weekly casualties 
kept secret? Why is the tonnage destroyed by sub- 
marines suppressed? ‘‘ Cheer the people on their last 
lap,’’ said a member of the War Cabinet to us 
recently. That is it, exactly: the people are to be 
treated as boys running a race. It is when the public 
learn that they have been deceived that dynasties 
tumble, and powerful Ministers are hurled into the 
abyss of failure. 


It is well, very well, that the Navy and Army should 
receive the solemn and unanimous thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. But we agree with Mr. Asquith 
that the votes would have been almost more impressive, 
they been passed in 


_ silence by peers and members uncovered as in the 
| presence of national deeds too great to be trans- 


lated into words that must be trite. The recitation of 


| figures and events which Lord Curzon and the Prime 
| Minister gave to both Houses unavoidably suffers from 


| 


| 


After the news of the recapture of Gorizia by the | 
Austrian and German troops had reached this country, | 


we read two speeches in the Times. 
member of the Government, Dr. Macnamara, who said, 
“* Germany’s rulers now knew that defeat was staring 
them in the face "—this was published under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Rebuke to Pacifists: Minister’s Plain Talk.” 
The other speech was made by Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson in the Hall of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and contained the following passage: ‘‘ They talked 
of reconsruction after the war. He thought they 
would be wiser to talk and think of reconstruction 
during the war, for the purpose of victory. Now was 
the time. Unless they won there would be nothing to 
reconstruct; and how could they count on 
unless they set their house in order? 
be wiser to assume a long-lasting war, and to work 
patiently, than to work hurriedly under the impression 
that victory was near at hand? ”’ 


We invite our readers to compare these two 
speeches, delivered on the morrow of a heavy reverse 
on the Italian front. The one is the speech of the 
professional politician, the Ministerial hack, repeating 
the parrot cries of Whitehall without any reference 
to actual events. The other is the speech of the 
Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford, who 
has written some of the best military books in the 
language, and who twenty-five years ago stood with 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Arnold Forster for the 
strengthening of our national defences. Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson speaks like a sane man, who protests against 
this feverish legislation for a state of things that has 


One was by a | 


success | 
Would they not | 


not arrived, and when it does arrive may be very | 


different from what is anticipated. All the speeches of 
the politicians, from the Prime Minister down to the 
Macnamaras and the Addisons, and all the articles in 
the Press, are framed on the assumption that the 
public is composed of grown-up children. 


These make-believe speeches and articles are really 
more dangerous than all the talk of the Pacifists. 
Because a time arrives when the speeches are greeted 
as mock-heroics, and the newspaper oracles are rudely 


| familiarity. 
| blushing cital of themselves.”’ 
180 guns, and forced the enemy over the Oise-Aisne | 


Most Britons are very loth to “ make a 
The tomb of heroes, 
to repeat the fine phrase which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, is the whole world. 


It is not within the compass of our own or any 
language to give an adequate meed of praise to the 
courage and endurance of the officers and saiiors of the 
Navy. We feel this the more deeply because the 
strategy of the Navy, the conduct of the Chief Naval 
Command, which has nothing to do with the officers 
and men, does in our judgment deserve criticism. What 
the Navy has been ordered, or rather allowed, to do, 
that it has done with all the old splendid dash. Our 
complaint is that the Entente Alliance has not made 
sufficient use of the naval resources at its disposal. The 
navies of five first-class Powers, Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France, and: Italy are at the 
service of the Entente. Marvels of transport have 
indeed been performed: but are five first-class navies 
adequate to no more than the work of transport and 
patrol ? 


How comes it that there is no definite division of 
work among these five navies? The navies of France 
and Italy, one would have thought, would be equal to 
the task of patrolling the Mediterranean. Indeed, 
in the original understanding that was concluded 
by Sir Edward Grey with the French Govern- 
ment, the French Navy was to keep the Mediter- 
ranean, while the British Fleet was to look after 
the Channel and the North Sea. Since those 
days, the fleets of Italy, Japan, and the United States 
have joined the Entente. Who is really responsible 
for the disposition and strategy of the Allied Fleets? 
Is it Admiral Jellicoe and his Sea Lords? Or is it the 
British War Cabinet? Or is the responsibility divided 
between all the Governments of the Entente? Of 
course, if there is no definite plan of naval campaign, the 
safest thing is to keep the fleets of the Five Powers to 
the work of transport and patrol. 


Nor can it be forgotten that, wonderful as are the 


| feats of transport performed by the Navy, the thing 


has been done at the expense of the mercantile marine. 
The reason why we are on rations to-day is that the 
Navy has requisitioned so many tramps and liners that 
there are not enough bottoms to bring wheat from 
Australia and tea from Ceylon. Despite of the flattering 
figures given frequently by the Prime Minister about 
shipbuilding, the answer made by Sir Chiozza Money 
to Mr. Houston is not reassuring. One of the five 
standard ships already built has been lost, and between 
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25 October and the end of the year eighteen standard 
ships will be built. At the present rate of destruction 
that represents about the number sunk by the enemy 
in ten days. A shipowner writes to the Times that 
60 per cent. of his ships have been destroyed, and that 
at the rates at which the Government requisitions 
ships, it does not pay to replace them. 


We are glad that Mr. Lloyd George has put it on 
record, in the most clear and emphatic manner, that 75 
per cent. of the armies of the Empire has been con- 
tributed by England. We do not quite understand 
whether the 700,000 men contributed by the Colonies 
form part of the remaining 25 per cent. or not. Let us 
suppose they do not; and that this 25 per cent. is dis- 
tributed between Scotland; Ireland, and Wales. The 
point we make is that England, contributing 75 per 
cent..of the burthen of empire in men and money, has for 


_ the last ten years (some would say for the last thirty 


years) been ruled by Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. An 
American of some distinction related his impression of 
a visit to that committee of law lords technically known 
as the House of Lords. “I found on the Woolsack 
Lord Herschell, and the rest of the Court composed of 
two Scotchmen (Lords Gordon and Watson) and two 
Irishmen (Lords Morris and Macnaghten). Lord 
Macnaghten was of course a member of the English 
Bar: still England was in a minority, and the American 
lawyer’s observation was : “The English are a patient 


people.’’ 


The best that can be said about Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech in asking for a vote of credit for £400,000,000, is 
that the figures are not so large as was expected. The 


average daily expenditure on the war is £ 6,414,000, 


which is slightly less than the daily average for the first 
six months of the financial year, but £1,237,000 in 
excess of the amount estimated in the Budget. The 
present total of the National Debt is £5,000,000,000, 
of which £645,000,000 ar2 the pre-war debt, and 
%1,260,000,000 stand for advances to Allies and 
Dominions, and are regarded as ‘‘ recoverable.’” We 
have been informed that £700,000,000 have been 
advanced to Russia, but we do not vouch for the 
figure. It is, in any case, obvious that even if we 
receive the interest, the repayment of the principal 
of these enormous loans can only be looked for in the 
distant future—perhaps not during the present genera- 
tion. Deducting the above items, the net cost of the 
war up to date is £3,000,000,000. At the end of the 
war, when the final balance-sheet is cast, will Great 
Britain remain to the rest of the world’ a creditor or 
a debtor nation ? 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
with its satellite group of sub-committees, has pre- 
sented its first report, showing that the gross cost 
of the war up to date is £5,000,000,000. If the 
war goes on for another year the cost will be 
4£7,000,000,000. These rows of noughts mean nothing 
to the ordinary person, by whom seven thousand 
million pounds is as little comprehensible as the dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun. Everything is com- 
parative. . The national debt at the end of the 
Napoleonic war of twenty years was nine hundred 
millions odd; at the end of this war it will probably 
be nine thousand millions, counting the old debt. Is 
the nation ten times as rich to day as it was in 1815? 


It is almost hopeless to try and grasp points of 
detail in this wilderness of huge sums. One reads, 
for instance, that a single sentry post costs £850 a 
year. Perhaps the sentry is useless: but how foolish, 
indeed how mean, to object to {800 out of 
£800,000,000! And so on. But there is one depart- 
ment on which the searchlight of expert financial criti- 
cism ought to be steadily concentrated—namely, the 
Ministry of Munitions. We believe that in this 


Department waste, extravagance, jobbery, and incom- 
petence have run riot, and have been concealed by 
unscrupulous methods. 


Mr. Lloyd George created 


this department out of the War Office, and undoubtedly 
saved the situation at the beginning of the war. All 
henour to the Prime Minister for this achievement; 
and it was perhaps necessary that the Department 
should be started regardless of cost. But the bold 
creator was succeeded by a timid and incompetent 
creature whose objects were to avoid labour quarrels 
and Parliamentary scandals. ‘‘ Concede and conceal ”’ 
were his official watchwords. 


When Dr. Addison’s incompetence could no longer 
be ignored, a new Ministry was created to receive his 
falling person: he was made Reconstruction Minister ; 
and by a bold defiance of public opinion and private 
feeling the Prime Minister hoisted Mr. Winston 
Churchill into the vacancy. Whatever Mr. Churchill’s 
merits as a platform speaker, he has none of his father’s 
passion for economy. On the contrary, he is by his 
own admission a gambler, politically speaking, of 
course. Is he likely to restore order to the financial 
chaos of the Ministry of Munitions? Is he not likely 
to spend with both hands ? 


The alleged loss of £26,000,000, over wheat pur- 


chased in Australia and now rotting, or given 
over to mice, is more easily grasped, and 
strikes the imagination. It is, of course, only 


a fraction of the enormous losses incurred by the 
State in the business of universal caterer. The limita- 
tion of the prices of necessary commodities is political, 
not economic, action: it is done to keep the people con- 
tented, not to save money The greatest genius that 
ever entered the trade of Universal, Provider, a Lyons, 
a Whiteley, or a Burbidge, could not escape bankruptcy 
if he sold his commodities at prices, not fixed by cost of 
production and demand, but by the convenience of the 
buyers. It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
limited prices of everything, bread, sugar, tea, meat, 
coal, stimulate consumption, and so increase scarcity ; 
and, further that in the cases where a minimum price 
is guaranteed, as in the case of bread, the difference 
between cost and price (including a reasonable profit) is 
borne by the taxpayers. 


We certainly owe an apology to the Aircraft Services 
of the Army and Navy, ‘‘ the cavalry of the clouds,”’ as 
Mr. Lloyd George happily called them, for the 
imputation in our last week’s issue of failure to deal 
with the air raid. The fault is not ours, but that of 
the public authorities, who delayed the publication of 
the facts for four days. The raid took place on Friday 
night, and it was not until Wednesday that the facts 
were made known. As soon as the circumstances were 
realised, it became apparent that the French 
airmen had a comparatively easy task, and that 
our own airmen had been expected to do the 
impossible. The air-raid on Thursday morning 
last was not a silent one. From 1 a.m, to 2 a.m. there 
was an incessant cannonade, punctuated by the inter- 
mittent whizz of falling shells. At 3 a.m. the welcome 
sound of the “‘ all-clear’’ bugle was heard. A full 
hour elapsed between the warning and the bombard- 
ment. 


In reopening the Gladstone library of the National 
Liberal Club in its temporary home at an hotel, Mr. 
Birrell said some interesting things about the relation 
between journalism and literature. ‘‘ Some very noble 
books, now recognised as literature, were written in 
the columns of newspapers.’’ Nearly all the work of 
the essayists of the last century, Southey, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, appeared in news- 
papers and reviews. If Cobbett’s ‘‘ twopenny trash ” 
in the Register be not literature, the word has no mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Friendship’s Garland ’’ appeared in the form 
of letters to the Pall Mall Gazette; and most of 
Mr. Birrell’s own essays were first published in the 
monthly and weekly reviews. There is literature in 
journalism, and journalism (too much, indeed) in litera- 
ture. To the discerning the note of literature is un- 
mistakeable, wherever it may appear. 
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THE SALE OF HONOURS. 


EW things, unconnected with the war, have 
stirred public feeling more deeply than what 
is called, aot quite accurately, the sale of honours. 
Plato notes that a love of personalities is one of the 
foibles of democracy. And certainly during the last 
few years personalities have been obtruded into public 
life to a degree not known before. What is your 
name? Who gave you that name? How did you 
make your money? What are you going to make out 
of politics? are among the many polite questions that 
are quite usually addressed to candidates for public 
suffrages. We dislike this lowering of the public tone 
as much as anybody: but unhappily it is not possible 
to discuss the question of the sale of honours without 
mentioning names; and therefore we make no further 
apology. 

The sale of titles is ancient, almost immemorial : the 
difference of opinion arises as to who is to sell them, 
aud to what degree the practice is permissible. All 
through the seventeenth century the Stuart kings sola 
peerages and baronetcies for cash that went into their 
own pockets. In the eighteenth century Walpole, the 
Pelhams, George III., and the younger Pitt practised 
the system of selling peerages (generally Irish ones) 
for parliamentary support. Titles were sold, not for 
cash down, but for votes in the House of Commons, 
generally arranged by means of nomination boroughs. 
‘Then came the Great Reform Bill, and the virtuous 
reign of Queen Victoria. It was not until the reign 
of King Edward VII. that the practice, which has 
aroused so much, indignation and which formed the 
subject of a debate in the House of Lords on Wednes- 
cay, came into use. 

With the multiplication of rich men, and the spread 
of democratic ideas, it was inevitable that the demand 
for peerages should increase. ‘The more people praise 
equality in theory, the less they like it in practice. It 
is a matter of daily proof that Radicals are more eager 
to get titles than Tories; naturally so. A country 
gentleman, with a good estate and an old name, is 
often content with his position as a commoner: the 
Kadical richard hardly ever. Hence there arose about 
twenty years ago a great demand for titles: and as 
there were no pocket boroughs to be given in 
exchange, and as in the modern organisation of parties 
a few votes more or less mattered nothing, a money 
consideration came to be given. The King had long 
ceased to receive such monies: the Minister could not, 
if he would, receive them: and so they were paid into 
the chest of the party that, being in power, gave the 
title. Such we believe to be a fair history of the prac- 
tice of selling honours. 

The indignation aroused of late is due, we think, 
partly to the hypocritical pretence that the honours are 
not sold, but granted for services to the nation; and 
partly to the indiscriminate and indiscreet manner in 
which they are sold. The C.O.D. (cash on delivery) 
peerages were granted too freely and too frequently, 
and without sufficient regard to decorum. Curiously 
enough, however, the peerage which has excited most 
adverse comment was notoriously not given for money. 
Before the general election of 1910, when he was 
returned as Conservative member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne, the name of Mr. Maxwell Aitken was unknown 
to the press and the public of this country. In 1911 
this gentleman was created a knight: in 1916 he was 
promoted to be a baronet : in 1917 he was made a peer, 
with the title of Lord Beaverbrook. Inquiry was 
aroused as to why the fountain of honour had played 
so plenteously upon the person of a Canadian financier, 
who had taken no part in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, nor, so far as was discoverable, in any of those 
branches of public life, such as philanthropy or educa- 
tion or commerce, where activity is frequently recog- 
nised by a title. With Lord Beaverbrook’s reputation 
as a financier we are not concerned. He made a rapid 
fortune, when he was still young, by the promotion 
and amalgamation of Canadian companies. Financial 
omelettes, so nice to eat, are not made without the 
breaking of many eggs: and we may assume that Lord 


Beaverbrook employed no methods that are not tole- 
rated, and, if successful, approved in the City of 
London. Nor do we know whether the knighthood 
and the baronetcy were paid for—we are ready to 
suppose they were not. The facts about the peerage 
are common knowledge : it was certainly not given for 
cash. At a critical juncture in the history of the war, 
Sir Max Aitken brought Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bonar Law together, and rendered possible the forma- 
tion of the present Coalition Government. It is the 
kind of intermediary service which in a big City deal is 
rewarded by a handsome commission in cash and 
shares. In this political deal the broker was rewarded 
by a seat in the hereditary branch of the Legislature. 
Is that a defensible transaction? We see no blame 
attachable to Lord Beaverbrook : he was quite right to 
take what he could get for his intervenient influence ; 
and if he preferred ‘‘ honour” to cash, who shall censure 
him? But what of the Prime Minister, who bartered 
a seat in the Legislature, and used the prerogative of 
the Sovereign, to reward a personal friend for a per- 
sonal service to himself? Opinions must differ as to the 
value of the present Coalition Government as a national 
asset. It is indisputable that the assistance of Mr. 
Bonar Law and his friends was of great advantage 
to Mr. Lloyd George at the moment: as it was of 
great disadvantage to Mr. Asquith and his friends— 
and, in our opinion, to the nation—by destroying the 
parliamentary Opposition. It is the calm use of the 
Sovereign and the House of Lords, by the Prime 
Minister, as instruments to promote his personal 
designs, that has aroused anger in the case of this 
peerage. Mr. Lloyd George had climbed to the highest 
post in the State within ten years: he had not been 
Prime Minister more than a few days, or weeks, when, 
ignoring the feclings of the King, trampling on the 
natural self-love of the House of Lords, and defying 
public opinion, he chose to reward a personal favourite 
with the highest honour in a country of tradition. 
James or Charles never went further in cynical pay- 
ment of dubious service than this. There is a touch 
of autocracy about it that makes us uneasy for our 
future liberties. 

We have dwelt onthis particular peerage, not because 
it is typical of the system condemned by the House of 
Lords—it was not even alluded to in the debate—but 
because it has excited deeper and more unanimous dis- 
approbation than any other. It is, in our judgment, 
a more dangerous abuse of the Royal Prerogative by 
the Prime Minister than the coarser transactions of the 
Whips exposed by-Lord Loreburn and Lord Selborne. 
It is consongnt with this assumption of regal power by 
a party leader that the ‘“ Honours ” are now announced 
as “The Prime Minister’s List.” What would the late 
King have said to such a description of his Royal 
bounties? As for the C.O.D. knighthoods, baronetcies 
and peerages, and the attempts to receive them, narrated 
to the House of Lords on Wednesday, they merely 
reveal the vulgarity of the arriviste and the cynicism 
of Party wirepullers. Something, but not much, has 
been gained by the discussion. It will always be easy 
to find passable reasons why a whisky distiller or a 
company promoter should be ennobled. With regard 
to the practice of corruption, or rather the connivance, 
by Prime Ministers, the decision of the House of Lords 
was simply the old verdict, so dear to the illogical 
Brit*-2 mind, of “not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By a Pustic ScHoot MASTER. 


URING the last fifty years the centre of gravity 

of English education has moved; it has passed 

away from the Public Schools. When the system of 
nomination fell before the invasion of democratic ideas, 
and purchase into the Army was abolished, the outlook 
of the great, privileged, expensive bcarding schools 
was entirely altered; they were compelled to come into 
that fierce light which beats upon success in competi- 
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tive examinations, how have they stood the ordeal? 
By universal consent, not very well. 

Let us look at facts. I take the records of the 
harder competitive examinations—the records refer to 
pre-war days—and find in one year out of 95 successful 
candidates for the Indian and higher branches of the 
Civil Service examination there were only seven from 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester; in another year, out 
of 84 successful candidates, there were eight from these 
sume schools. In the examinations for entrance 
scholarships, at Cambridge in one year there were 129 
open scholarships awarded, and only seven or eight 
were won by boys from six of the leading Public 
Schools, at the same time 48 were given at Oxford, 
and nine went to boys from the same schools. Natu- 
rally, the first classes in the final Honour Schools at 
Oxford and Cambridge do not show any different re- 
sults; the absence of boys from the Public Schools 
from among the Wranglers at Cambridge is a matter 
of almost annual comment. It is impossible from the 
published statistics to find at what schools the boys 
who pass into the Royal Engineers have been educated, 
but if the record of one of the leading Public Schools, 
about which I have intimate knowledge, is an example 
of all, these schools are no more successful in passing 
boys into this skilled profession than they are in other 
competitive examinations in which a high standard of 
intellectual attainment is required. The school to 
which I refer has aot passed a single boy into the 
Engineers for the last ten or more years. It passes 
many boys into Sandhurst—but the infantry and 
cavalry regiments were, at any rate till the war, still 
professions only recruited from the monied classes. If 


. the Army ever becomes democratic, it is not likely thar, 


uniess new ideals arrive, the Public School success into 
Sandhurst will continue. 

Looking fairly at these figures, it cannot be said that 
these schools compete with any marked success in diffi- 
cult examinations ; perhaps they do not wish to. They 
may say that their education is on a wider basis than 
that inherent in a school where success in examinations 
looms large; then let us take other records. I look at 
the House of Commons, and find that if the leaders in 
it like Balfour, Churchill, Long, Austen Chamberlain 
were educated at the great boarding schools, other 
leeders no less great—Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, Carson—received their early education at a dif- 
ferent type of school. In the Church, among the 
leaders in it, the Bishops and men of note, there is no 
preponderance whatever of men from any one type of 
school, and out of sixteen judges of the High Court 
only some two or three come from the Public Schools ; 
and what is the conclusion to be derived from these 
facts? Not that the Public Schools are failing in the 
ideals which they set before themselves, but that those 
ideals do not meet the needs of a democratic age. 
They are the relic of an aristocratic idea!, and are not 
helping to solve the great and difficult problem of 
democracy. 

Since the death of the mid-Victorian era of nomina- 
tion and of class privilege there has been a silent but 
very real revolution in education; and the result has 
had very far-reaching effects. Under the oligarchy 
which governed the British Empire, the highest ad- 
ministrative posts in it were filled by men whose educa- 
tion had been in the splendid inherited tradition of their 
Public School. It was this which fitted them to under- 
take the direction and responsibility of public affairs, 
and not the book-learning which they had acquired; 
they had learnt what it was to govern and to be 
governed in their Houses. Government was a craft, 
and the great Public Schools were the guilds in which 
it was practised and taught. But all this has been 
altered by the educational revolution. It was irre- 
trievably broken, perhaps unfortunately, by the grow- 
ing power of democracy. Competitive examinations 
killed it. ‘The schools still retain their splendid tradi- 
tions, their priceless inheritance; but they have failed 
to realise the greatness of the revolution which has 
pessed them by. 

Nobody could wish to destroy the Public School 


spirit ; those of us who know it well regard these great 
schools—for they are very great—with reverent emo- 
tion. They are a curious relic of antiquity, venerable 
with age, and extremely beautiful, and all the more 
beautiful because they stand for the negation of utility ; 
but the compelling sense of noblesse oblige seems to 
have left them. They are not serving their generation 
with that readiness to face the new outlook which is 
expected of them. They are clinging too long and too 
tenaciously to the tradition strengthened by the great 
Duke of Wellington when he said that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton. That 
era is cne hundred years behind the times. Greater 
victories are now being won, won much more pro- 
saically in the grimy atmosphere of workshops and coal 
mines ; the lessons still learnt on the glorious playing 
fields are just as valuable, but they cannot enable their 
exponent to compete successfully with the patient 
student in scientific research. The Public Schools, like 
all schools, are contributing magnificently, and with 
ever-increasing glory, to the fighting power in the 
batile-front, but fail to remember the saying of one 
even greater than the Duke of Wellington, that Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than War. 

This is the gist of the whole matter: the Public 
Schools play, but they do not work, as the boys from 
other schools work ; they play splendidly, with a joyous 
infectiousness that makes one for a moment think that, 
when play has really begun, and self sinks, and the 
common good is the only good, there is the real 
and only education. But if this be so, then away with 
competitive examinations, and bring back the mid- 
Victorian ideals. Put back the hands of the clock and 
forget all scientific discoveries. For years past dis- 
putes have centred round the relative merits and de- 
merits of Science and Classics. Volumes have been 
wiitten giving glimpses into the obvious, the utter 
absurdity of the average boy, who cannot fully appre- 
ciate a line of English poetry, being forced to spend 
hours in the vain effort to reel off Virgilian hexameters ; 
the disputes ought to have centred round the relative 
merits of games and work. The Public Schools have 
not realised the revolution. However much it may 
have been necessary to widen the old curriculum, to 
force a place for Modern Languages and Science and 
Mathematics, it has been much more necessary to force 
a place of respect for intellectual attainments and intel- 
lectual effort. It is in this that ‘‘ the schools that I 
rever heard of ’’ are beating the Public Schools ; they, 
too, have their traditions, their games, their high 
standards of duty, of truth, and honour, and fair play— 
nothing could be more splendidly educative than the 
high ideals of some of the great day schools—but they 
are not so obsessed with the games mania. This is 
making it impossible for the Public Schools to com- 
pete with success in competitive examinations. 

One way to establish a more sane recognition of the 
right value of games is to abolish the outward marks 
of distinction which attach to excellence in them, and 
as a help to give up for ever the school cricket matches 
at Lord’s. Many a fine career has been ruined by the 
dazzle of the playing field at Lord’s. Of course, to 
give up Lord’s would be to remove a sight of extreme 
beauty from the world; it would become a sadder and 
more sombre world, but it is already a sadder world. 
A new era is being born in terrible pain, an era in 
which, without much prophetic insight, it is clear that 
greater and more strenuous work will be required from 
all its inhabitants. Prussian militarism has killed the 
beauty of leisure and the repose of freedom from care. 
In anguish and stress the world has to repair the havoc 
of the past four years, so that for generations to come 
life without industry will be a crime, or, in the words 
cf Ruskin, when we speak of ‘‘ good ’’ and ‘‘ wicked ”’ 
as applied to men, we must substitute the words 
** Makers’ and ‘* Destroyers.’ 

Far be it from my wish to minimise the worth of 
games, to belittle the invaluable lessons which are 
learnt from them; they are of immense importance in 
our national life, but they ought to be brought into a 
more subservient position so that it shall no longer be 
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thought that the be-all and end-all of success is to 
appear in the colours of the School xi. ; and games must 
be brought into a secondary position if the Public 
Schools are to be worthy of their great inheritance, and 
send out their sons to fill the high posts which were 
their prerogative in the past: their sons must win 
them through competitive examinations. It is hard to 
alter an ideal, and especially one which is so natural 
and so attractive as athletic prowess; to give up the 
glamour of Lord’s would not be popular, but the right 
thing is often not popular. There can be no doubt it— 
us a step towards putting work in a more important 
place—ought to be given up. Amid much that is un- 
certain one thing seems to stand out clear in the 


anxious days that are before us : the power and position — 


of what have been called the privileged classes will 
depend more and more upon their own exertions and 
not upon their inheritance, and they must be equipped 
with all the forces of education, intellectual as well as 
physical, if they are to face with success the keen 
competition which awaits them. 


SUPERIOR PERSONS. 


HEN long ago Disraeli called Mr. Horsman “‘ a 
superior person ’’’ because he was a high priest 


of the Obvious, the new phrase was perhaps pro- | 


phetic. 
on the wane, and he seems to have descried the rise 


Disraeli marked the old sort of set superiority | 


of a new description—of the inferior-superior, the | 


‘ 


superior man who is far indeed from being a 
man.’ From 1870 onwards, Disraeli never wearied of 
insisting that the destinies of Great Britain should 
never be committed to a clique of ‘* prigs and pedants,” 
to mediocrity in excelsis. We have marched since 
then; we are in the grip—or shall we say the embrace ? 
--of what Dr. Johnson once styled the ‘‘ bottomless 
prig,’’ and of What we may be pardoned for terming 
the topless pedant. 
and apostles of envy, who regard themselves as divine, 


and would bave us believe that, like the image of | 


Diana at Ephesus, they have dropped down straight 
from Heaven. Moreover, in the general scramble for 
titles, there are also those ‘‘ superiors’’ of whom it 
might be said that they would not sell us, dear, so much 
loved they not honours more. The whole theme will 
fcrm a memorable chapter in that great Book of Bores, 
which still remains to be written. 

The old-fashioned sort of superior person was, 
roughly, of three types—the patrician, the don (abbre- 
viated, said Philistines, from donkey), and _ those 
ubiquitous nobodies somehow licensed to. seem some- 
bodies. The ‘‘ superior ’’ Peer dates from our glorious 
Revolution. He belonged to a close oligarchy of 
domineerers by appointment. And, in politics, by a 
strange irony, he became associated with those popular 
causes which no caucus had yet exploited. That asso- 
ciation, however, was not uniform, and when Lord 
Monmouth told Coningsby that he was to vote with his 
party, like a gentleman, and not from conviction, like 
any common adventurer, he proved quite as ‘‘ supe- 
rior ’’ on the other side. None the less, intellectually, 
the type was Whig. Lord John Russell was par excel- 
lence this kind of superior person. He _ patronised 
democracy without the least doubt as to who must be 
master. And, as one of his own family assured us, he 
played with those democratic fires under the impres- 
sion that they were fireworks which could never kindle 
a conflagration. By the same token he once wrote a 
bad play, but, of course, since he wrote it, it was 
superior also. Socially, again, there used to be the 
nobleman who regarded the Continent as a conquered 
country. In its turn the Continent used to parody him 
at a provincial inn, after the upset of the coach convey- 
ing his wife and daughters. When a messenger an- 
nounced that the wife lay senseless and the family 
fractured, he only stood by the warm stove and 
whistled. Such men, however; had some real warrant 
for hauteur. They sprang from a class traditionally 


trained to govern, and in proportion to size it contained 


We have fanatic Socialists, too, | 


* super- | 


fewer unworthy and more responsible members than 
most of the rest. They seemed to be contemplating 
continually statues of themselves raised by public sub- 
scription. 

The superior don was a parvenu in comparison, for 
the masterful eighteenth century would not suffer 
swelled head in academicians. There used to be a pecu- 
liarly provoking specimen, not unknown to Oxford in 
days before little Balliol and little Bethel had struck up 
ai. alliance. He expressed his superiority (with faintly- 
knitted brows) by a perplexed and questioning and per- 
forating silence. His face was a perpetual mark of 
interrogation. There was about him a kind of con- 
ceited modesty without warmth or light or wit or 
sparkle. Wishing to seem Socratic, he wanted you to 
think that he knew all in appearing to know nothing. 
He seemed certain of nothing save perhaps his own in- 
definite indispensability. One blatant word would have 
been a relief, for he left you with the idea—one of the 
few words he dealt in was ‘‘ idea ’’—that you had met 
a mist. ‘* Madam,’’ exclaims Heine, ‘‘ have you the 
ghost of an idea what an idea is?’’ We are sure that 
our don never had, but he was so fuddled with poly- 
glot philosophies, so vainly philosophic and philoso- 
phically vain, so condescendingly puzzle-headed that 
fclks took him for a metaphysician. Needless to add 
that he rose superior to costume. By a sort of inverted 
dandyism he was aggressively ill-dressed—it was the 
only pronounced thing about him. Clothes were just 
an idea, and his tailor, an abstraction. We ought to 
have said “abstractly ” ill-clad instead of “aggres- 
sively.” 

Since then we have seen the university man succeed- 
ing in life simply by looking solemn and through some 
elusive magic of vague impressiveness. His gait and 
gestures help, but the secret lies in his high forehead. 
For he belongs to the noble army of forehead-traders. 
That many confuse solemnity with profundity is an old 
story. But Burleigh’s grave head-shake, Thurlow’s 
beetling brows, MHarley’s  feeble-forcibleness, pale 
before a super-vacancy so majestic. It is a great gift 
this faculty of looking so wise that you carve a career, 
and meuning so little that you seldom risk a reputation. 
Heaven knows whence it springs, though we suppose 
there must be something in it. Our friend has the 


ofticial manner—discreet platitude, learned facility, a 


behind-the-scenes absence of mind. He is gently 
affable in his attitude, but you never forget that he is 
the ‘‘man-mountain,’’ whatever mice it may bring 
forth. For him everyone who is lively is unsound; 
anything that it is inconvenient to discuss is a matter 
of ‘‘ high policy.’’ He is an intellectual Joseph who 
never yields to originality of thought or action. At a 
nation’s crisis he will settle things by telling you what 
Goschen always advised, or well remembering that 
Lord Salisbury was never in a hurry. Other men far 
cleverer, just as persistent, fail; you can count them 
by twenties. But they lack the spells of that humour- 
less smile and that infinite forehead. He is, of course, 
at the top of the tree, but many sub-superiors with 
fronts nigh as expansive are swarming up the lowcr 
branches, crunching the decorations as they rise. One 
certain sign of them is that they never tackle things 
as they are, but only as their office, or the patron to 
whose coat-tails they cling, regards them. “ In the 
beginning God created the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office ’’—that is their version of Genesis, and there is 
no flaming sword that can expel such a fine fatuity from 
Eden. 

It is odd, too, how thoroughly good fellows will sud- 
denly blossom into superior persons if summoned to a 
new sphere. We remember the instance of a brilliant 
and genial man transferred at a stroke from high office 
to the receipt of Custom. He became awfully, rudely 
superior. # The man who had never given offence 
ofiended everyone. Was it from shyness, or was it 
from a lack of imagination that a being so able and 
amiable was transformed into a bear? Who shall 
decide? No doubt he thought that a great business 
manner was required, or perhaps he may have been 
bewildered by the quickness and haste of his environ- 
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ment. But there it was. Nobody would have known 
him, and the superior air, that gets men on when it is 
ponderously silent, failed completely when it sought 
refuge in brusqueness. We recollect another instance 
of superiority arising from an exchange of careers. A 
distinguished man of letters was once called into the 
Cabinet. Instantly he became superior. He lectured 
the world, and has been lecturing it ever since. He 
had no sense of humour. 

The Fabian is terribly superior. If you will not con- 
cede that exceptions make the rule, and that topsy- 
turvydom is the true order of reason, you are a fool, 
and he tells you so to your face. We speak as a fool, 
it is true; but this kind of omniscience is intolerable. 
Whatever you say, if you do not agree, you are 
bourgeois—which he is wont to pronounce ‘* bourge- 
war.’’ One of them assured us that Heine—already 
quoted—was an anarchist. We mildly retorted that 
Heine once said that democrats loved the people so 
much that with it they were ready to share its last 
crust. Omniscience is not always omniscient. 

Then there is another sort of superiority—the 
superiority to polish or information. We know of a 
clever editor, a caterer for the million, who will print 
nothing that lacks the qualities of the cinema. Every- 
thing else is only fit for cultivated old maids or those 
precieuses ridicules, the ladies superior. So be it. 
You cannot have an uproarious circulation without 
calculated uproar. Matthew Arnold—the fine flower 
of superiority—made one of his best characters mur- 
mur when the word ‘‘ delicacy’ was dropped casually 
in a railway carriage, ‘‘ Surely I have heard that word 
before. Yes, before I knew Sala, before I wrete for 


. that infernal paper, before I called Dixon’s style ‘ lithe 


and sinewy.’”’ 

After all, everyone is a bore to somebody. If the 
superior person bores us, it should follow that we 
inferiors bore the superior person. But not a bit of it— 
that is his proud peculiarity. No one bores him—not 
even himself. His self-complacency is invincible. 


SOME BISMARCK GEMS. 


ECAUSE Germany is supposed to have been 
corrupted by the present Kaiser from her old 
patient, kindly, simple self; and because the late 
Prince Bismarck is generally worshipped by Germans 
as the fine old German gentleman, quite of the olden 
school, we have dug out the following gems from 
Bismarck’s Life by Moritz Busch, his devoted secre- 
tary. The scene of these dialogues is a villa in 
Versailles, where the German Staff ard Bismarck were 
quartered when the German Army was besieging Paris, 
between October 1870 and February 1871. The 
German troops occupied the heights, and bombarded 
Paris every day. For five months, through a most 
terribly severe winter, the Parisians endured shell- 
shock and starvation and cold, eating all the animals in 
their Zoo, and then living on dogs and cats and horses 
and rats. Meanwhile the King and Bismarck and their 
Staff lived luxuriously at Versailles, watching the 
slowly ebbing strength of the population, whilst the 
civilised world shuddered, but did not interfere. 
There is a dinner party at the Chief’s, and Prince 
Albrecht comes in and takes his seat on the Chief’s 
(Bismarck’s) right. ‘‘ May I ask,” said the Prince, 
‘“how the Countess is?’’ ‘‘ Oh, she is quite well,” 
replied the Chief, ‘‘ now that our son is better. She still 
suffers from her ferocious hatred of the Gauls, all of 
whom she would wish to see shot and stabbed to death, 
down to the little babies—who, after all, cannot help 
having such abominable parents.’’ The Countess is, 
af course, Bismarck’s wife, afterwards Princess. 
(Busch’s Bismarck, p. 273, Vol. I.) 

This was in October 1870. Let us go forward to 
25 January 1871, when the poor Parisians, without 
fuel and food, were beginning to talk surrender, and 
were sending Jules Favre to bargain with the fine old 
German gentleman in his cosy villa at Versailles. The 
question was, how long can Paris hold out? ‘‘ The 


Chief paused for a while, and seemed to be reflecting. 
He then continued: ‘ If the Parisians first received a 
supply of provisions, and were then again put on half 
rations, and once more obliged to starve, that ought, 
I think, to work. It is like flogging. When it is 
administered continuously it is not felt so much. But 
when it is suspended for a time, and then another dose 
inflicted, it hurts. I know that from the Criminal 
Court where I was employed.’’’ Or take this conver- 
sation, four years later, 29 January. ‘‘ Favre had, it 
seems, confessed to the Chief that he had proceeded un 
peu iémérairement in the matter of revictualling Paris. 
He really did not know whether he would be able to 
provide in good time for the hundreds of thousands in 
the city. Somebody observed: ‘ In case of necessity 
Stosch could supply them with live stock and flour.’ 
The Chief: ‘ Yes, so long as he can do so without in- 
jury to ourselves.’ Bismarck-Bohlen (the Chief's 
nephew) was of opinion that we need not give them 
anything ; let them see for themselves where they could 
get supplies, &c. The Chief: ‘ Well, then, you would 
let them starve?’ Bohlen: ‘ Certainly.” The Chief : 
‘But, then, how are we to get our contribution?’ ”’ 
(p. 516). Busch calls the following “a grim joke,” 
as, indeed, it was. ‘‘ Herr Hans von Rochow and 
Count Lehndorff dined with us. The Chief talked about 
Favre. ‘ He told me that on Sundays the boulevards 
are still full of fashionably dressed women with pretty 
children. I remarked to him: ‘I am surprised at 
that. I wonder you have not yet eaten them!’”’ 
Bismarck was thoroughly annoyed by the clumsy 
blackguardism of the military authorities, who had not 
the art to conceal their unscrupulousness. After the 
armistice with Paris had been signed, the military men 
wanted to insert, as an afterthought, the surrender of 
the French flags. “And yesterday they (i.¢., the mili- 
tary authorities) went so far as to insist that a condi- 
tion (i.e., for the surrender of the flags), which was not 
mentioned in the negotiations, should be introduced 
into a document that was already signed. I said to 
them, Lowever: ‘We have committed many a crime 
in this war—but falsification of deeds! No, gentle- 
men, really that cannot be done.’”’ Seeing that Bis- 
marck had brought about the war by tampering with 
the Prussian King’s telegram from Ems, reducing two 


‘hundred polite words to twenty rude words, this 


squeamishness about a scrap of paper is comical. Bis- 
marck apparently liked no one to falsify State docu- 
ments but himself. 

On the whole the kindly, simple, patient old Ger- 
many, which inspired Carlyle and Arnold, does not 
seem to have been very different from the Germany of 
to-day. And Prince and Princess Bismarck were 
amiable specimens of the kindly, simple, German aristo- 
cracy, which, fed on Fichte and Goethe, produced in 
these latter days Bethmann-Hollweg, Von Bissing, 
Tirpitz, and others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO LONDON—10917. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Srr,—As I have an important engagement in town at 
half-past two I take the noon train from ‘‘a place” on the 
South Coast—to use the Shakespearian formula. A 
great crowd is on the station platform, so I place myself 
behind a capable-looking porter carrying a handsome 
bag—he will find the most desirable carriage for the 
owner of that bag. The train comes in and I follow the 
porter, and find myself borne on a wave of surging 
fellow-passengers, and deposited breathless upon a 
vacant seat. We start, with only one person more than 
the carriage was meant to hold—a very modest surplus 
in these days. On arriving at Victoria no taxis are to 
be had. Some have been captured by enterprising por- 
ters at a distance and brought in triumph to a favoured 
few, but there are none for me. I walk towards a group 
of taxis drawn up opposite the station, and, as no 
drivers are to be seen, I inquire meekly of a driver just 
coming to join the rank where the other men may be. 
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He answers ‘I don’t know, and what’s more, I don’t 
care’’; so I retire abashed and realising my insignifi- 
cance as a “fare.” I walk—it has been raining and the 
pavement is wet—and I note, as an ominous sign, that 
several empty cabs are moored before the doors of 
public-houses. I arrive at a square and discover a row 
of a dozen taxis with no drivers. An aged individual 
with a stubbly white beard and a pipe is on guard. I 
approach him timidly, expecting a rebuff, and ask when 
the drivers will return. He displays unlooked-for 
chivalry and answers my question civilly. ‘‘ They are 
having their lunch and may be back at any minute.’’ My 
engagement is at half-past two—it is now nearly that. 
I stand on the only dry spot on the kerb, and meditate 
on how much more desirable is a consecutive lunch hour 
than a simultaneous one. Finally, as a last hope, I 
bethink me of a baker’s shop that I had passed, and I 
walk back and enter it, and ask: ‘‘Have you a tele- 
phone?” I have a wild idea that I may summon a taxi 
from somewhere. The baker, sitting at his accounts, a 
benignant and patriarchal man, looks at me in stupe- 
faction—the two assistants are struck dumb. I feel very 
hot and nervous, and try to impress on them the value 
of the telephone as a medium of communication. When 
they grasp my meaning they place their instrument at 
my disposal, and I open the book, and find that I don’t 
remember the name of any garage. I try to think of 
some friend who can send me a cab, and ask the baker 
‘‘what street is this, and what is the number of this 
shop?” He thinks me quite mad—and it is half-past 
two. I close the book in despair, insist on his accept- 
ance of a sixpence for my abrupt intrusion into the 
peaceful routine of his existence, and rush out. The next 
house is a public-house, and before it stands a taxi. I 
look in at the open door and behold a driver in the act 
of imbibing a mighty glass of porter. I call to him— 
I am shameless—‘‘ Will you drive me to ——” where I 
am going. He is a paladin—a lady in distress appeals 
to him and he comes out. I look at his highly-coloured 
complexion, think of the effect of a pint of porter on 
the steering wheel, and make the plunge. I am re- 
warded by a safe arrival at my destination, only ten 
minutes late, though we took Park Lane with the hill- 
climbing gear. 

When the time has come for my return journey I 
emerge on Oxford Street—again no cabs, as it is raining. 
At a short distance is a restaurant, and I see a taxi 
driving up. My instinct tells me it is going to deposit 
‘fares,’ so that I must arrive in time to take their 
place. I find myself running in Oxford Street. I am 
surprised, but in spite of my years and the dignity that 
I thought was mine (before the war) I continue, and 
capture the cab from the hands of a belated rival. 

I am just in time for my train and enter a carriage in 
which are a butler and a lady’s maid. On the next seat 
to the maid is a brown canvas-covered square bag, like 
a large jewel case. I notice that it suddenly begins to 
tilt slightly, and that furtive movements go on under the 
canvas, so I imagine a small dog and say, “‘ I’m afraid 
the poor little thing is stifling under that canvas.’”? The 
maid looks at me resentfully and says,‘‘ It would have 
died a great many times then,” but nevertheless she 
places the case at her feet, unbuttons and turns back 
the cover, and a wooden box is disclosed, pierced with 
round holes. Suddenly a small black hairy hand is 
thrust through a hole and feels about. Then a round 
yellow eye appears at another—I feel rather ill. I did 
not expect to rescue a monkey from suffocation, and I 
change my seat so that I cannot see the smal] stealthy 
hands. 


Our journey is over and I emerge to be told, ‘‘No cabs 
at this hour.” It is absolutely dark and has been rain- 
ing, and I can hardly see. A "bus appears, and is at 
once surrounded by a mob of tired travellers. I rush 
and join the mob. I place myself behind a stalwart 
soldier and decide to let him force a passage for me into 
the "bus as it is the only possible conveyance. My 
choice of a pioneer is justified, and following 
in his wake I scramble in. On arriving at the 


| 
| 


nearest street to my hotel I descend, and two women, 
also getting out, kindly help me down, for in the black 
darkness I see nothing. They continue to be Good 
Samaritans to the end and accompany me to the door 
of my hotel. ‘‘ And.so, home ’’—as our old friend Pepys 
said. 


THE MODERN AUTHOR. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

S1r,—Your admirable and outspoken article on literary 
criticism compares the past and the present. It may be 
useful to explain some details of authorship which are 
fairly novel. 

1. For some time these islands have been pestered 
with an issue of well over 10,000 books a year, of which 
no one can remember, after any given year is out, ten 
that he wants to keep. This means that authorship is 
a trade, not a delight; a business, not an inspiration. 
Authorship used to connote a certain amount of 
authority. Read now for ‘‘ authority ‘“‘ advertisement.” 


2. The chance author whose work is a giddy parergon 
gets applause somewhere. A scholar going down to Cam- 
bridge to celebrate Milton, her famous but excluded son, 
was confronted with a farmer, who conversed with him 
as follows :— 

Where yer going? ” 

“To a celebration of Milton at Cambridge.” 

‘IT suppose you mean him that keeps the Crown?” 

‘“No; this one’s dead. He was an author.” 

“Ab! Never heard of him. Now I’m an author my- 
self. You’ve read my article in the Live Stock Journal?” 

No.” 

“Well, I never!! You ought to. 
spoken of by everybody.” 

Similarly there is no book so bad that it will not re- 
ceive the punctual praises of some newspaper. 

3. ‘‘ We authors,’ said Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 
‘‘need boundless leisure.’”? Of course, but not so much 
for writing as for the subsidiary aids to publicity. You 
need not write a book yourself, so long as you sign it, 
but you must get rid of old-fashioned ideas about 
modesty.. Live in London among the journalists and 
fellow-authors who can help you while you help them. 
‘* Authors,” said Johnson, ‘‘should keep out of each 
other’s way.”” That is out of date as advice. 


4. Wordsworth did not like ‘‘ personal talk.” Poor 
man! It is lucky for lrim that he did not live to see 
the Age of Harmsworth. For personal twaddle in print 
is the making of an author, and the less it has to do 
with literature the more the public likes it. The author’s 
gift for digging potatoes, dealing with tramps, owning a 
wife who is owned by a Pekinese dog--that’s the kind 
of thing. Any connection with the stage is very fetching. 

5. Keep a book for nine years, said Horace. What 
nonsense! He was feeding meanwhile, as Heine said, 
at the table of Mzcenas on roast turkey with truffles, 
pheasant puddings with venison sauce, etc., all gratis. 
Keep at it: that is the rule for the ‘‘ best sellers.”” A 
book every year. If you miss a year, it means that you 
have taken that unusual leisure to produce a super- 
masterpiece. 

6. In Heine’s day poetry had rhyme and rhythm and 
prose had wit. Nowadays writing is very much simpler. 
Everyone writes prose without knowing it, and poetry 
is easier still and always recognised, since each line 
begins with a capital letter. Rhyme and rhythm are 
alike out of date. 

7. It is common to be credited with sheer genius, or 
the finest thing since ‘‘ Lear,” but since so many people 
have the Promethean touch, real, eternising distinction 
may not fall to you, in spite of the critics. But you can 
paper your room with your glorious press-cuttings. I 
saw a book (now dead) advertised as ‘‘ praised by over 
120 important newspapers.” It has gone to the limbo 
of Tupper and Whiffen’s ‘‘ Aonian Hours.” 

8. And the author—has he learnt nothing? 


It was very well 


Very 


probably he has not learnt how to write, but that does 
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not matter. He has learnt something about the art of 
publicity, which, everybody should know, is far more 
important. And he is not afraid of vulgarity. He is 
getting on. 
Yours faithfully, 
AN OLD HAnp. 


THE LEVY ON CAPITAL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

Sir,—Let me submit a few considerations to your corre- 
spondent. When I mentioned the permeative Mr. Emil Davies 
as a prime mover of the ‘* idea,’’ I meant its practical insti- 
gator. The “* idea ’—a fine term—is much older than the 
‘* New Age,” hails more immediately from Germany and 
preluded war. But it was also the ‘‘ idea ’’ of Robin Hood, 
of Jack Cade, of Fra Diavolo, of Henry the Eighth for his 
own purposes, and of Charles the Second, who annexed 
some private buildings and public money for his. These 
were all ‘‘ useful champions ”’ of the “ idea.’’ It is difficult 
to trace ‘* ideas ’’ back to Adam, but Adam, poor fellow, was 
driven from ownership and turned into a proletarian. His 
descendants have been steadily winning back ownership 
ever since, aided by the Decalogue. And now in steps the 
collectivist to replace ** yours ” by “ ours,”’ or, in other 
words, to assert ‘‘ thine is mine ’’; for ‘‘ ours *? means the 
squandering ‘‘ State,” and the “ State ’’ will soon be a 
number of individuals who are the reverse of trustees—wise- 
acres elected by the unwise. These are already mismanag- 
ing business galore. Busybodies will replace men of busi- 
ness, and, if unchecked, the process must be ruinous. The 
credit of Great Britain would be smashed. The “ idea ” is 
to wipe off at one stroke the huge additions to the National 


. Debt, and then, I suppose, to present the “ proletariate ’’ 


with a free breakfast table and the rest of it. But posterity 
ought to share the burden, as it has always done in the past; 
there is no need—indeed, ro warrant—for a “ clean slate,”’ 
for methods not so clean to achieve it. Short cuts often 
lose the way, and in an apoplexy of votes there is prostration. 
Hence the ‘‘ Round Table ’’ articles. Their schemes are 
mainiy marked by futility. They actually propose to compel 
the capital that has fed the energies of the war to pay its 
levy in War Loan, thereby, it would scem, ensuring a pre- 
mium for the small proprietors, and a desperate depreciation 
for all the cther “ securities * that must be sold. What is 
this but adding bribery to folly? Further, they suggest that 
by adopting decimal coinage-—a ‘“‘ reform,” forsooth, of 
our “ currency ’"—the debentures and shares of companies 
could: be doubly mulcted, since the levy would be on the 
pound, while their capital would remain at sixteen shillings 
and eightpence. Thus the capitalist would be punished for 
his sacrifice by a further reduction in his revenue, and the 
“State ’? would suffer proportionately in Income-tax. The 
“Round Table ” pleasantly remarks that most capitalists 
would be indifferent which end of the screw was used, income 
or capital. But income can be saved, whereas with capital 
income melts away permanently, And, indeed, under the 
scheme unsaved income—wages-—would escape entirely. 
Those who do not work with their hands, or whose toil is 
not popularly remunerative, would have to find State employ- 
ment, and “ labour ’? would be the sole judge of ‘‘ brains.” 
How, too, about thrift and the insurance offices, and how 
about trustees presumably absolved from honesty” and 
henour? Theorists and agitators would be pleased, how- 
ever, which is the main point; blind wants would replace 
needs, and Great Britain might be governed by Golder’s 
Greer. 

For, quite apart from requisite and reasonable social re- 
forms. what is the root of the matter? Envy. A man sees 
a park with deer in it; he concedes that all cannot own a 
park with deer, but he exclaims: ‘* At any rate, that man 
shall not have it.’? ‘‘ Vested interests,’’ or invested in- 
terests, will be replaced by vested incomes and vested official 
influence. Responsibility, independence, inter-dependence 
wiil vanish. Energy will be sapped, and an effete concep- 
tion forwarded. In France a peasant proprietary forms a 
firm barrier against this form of distributive covetousness 
But all our so-called socialisms compass tenancy, not owner- 
ship; competences, not competence; partition, not produc 
tiveness. Freedom, which does not mean freebooting, would 


fade away—perhaps even the home. And the dullest of 
desp-otisms would breed a reaction that would culminate in 
sume individual dictatorship Three centuries of effort 
would be wasted, and we should have to begin again. For 
our country we will give all, but not for a cabal. 
Faithfully yours, 
‘THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 


FUTURE EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurvay Review. 

Six,—I have read with great pleasure your article intro- 
ducing to vour paper the subject of “‘ Education in Public 
Schools and Universities,’’ and I must confess that I could 
hardly have been more surprised than by reading the com- 
mencement of your closing paragraph: ‘‘ We are not, as 
the above lines indicate, an educational expert.’’ The edi- 
torial ‘‘ we ’’ has so ably reviewed the situation that un- 
favourable criticism seems disarmed. But as the subject, 
in consideration of the strenuous times of the future, is of 
such overwhelming importance to those who are rich, and 
would wish their sons to hold their positions in society, not 
only through the influence of their wealth, but deservedly 
from real merit and character, one might hope that parents 
and public school men will “tread, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest ’? whatever may be usefully suggested by those who 
know the value of what they write in the proposed articles. 
Wealth has the advantage of being able to secure, in addi- 
tion to courses prescribed by the schools and universities, 
any kind of special instruction by private tuition which may 
be useful to a boy in his future career. Even as an oppor- 
tunity of deciding the relative value of the different sub- 
jects, without considering the formation of character, one 
would naturally expect very great help from the articles 
proposed. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANXIOUS. 


THE LEVITY OF THE PRESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Six,--There has been exhibited lately in the public places 
of Lendon a poster which calls attention to the merits of a 
certain revue now being performed at a theatre in the 
Strand. This poster contains the following quotation from 
a newspaper, which reaches hundreds of thousands of readers 
every morning 

“tc is such performances as this which will help us to 
win the war.” 

Help us to win the war: In the name of Ares and the 
whole Greek theogony, how is a variety entertainment at a 
London theatre, even if presented by the best Americans, to 
help the armies of Haig, Milne, Allenby, Maude, and 
Deventer to advance a single step nearer to their goals? 
Thougl: one may admire the selfless patriotism of the ladies 
and gentlemen who carry on as usual their business of re- 
creating the jaded minds of a war-bored public, it requires 
something of a mental effort to determine how their gallant 
performances are ‘‘ helping to win the war ”’ in the sense 
in which the obscurer deeds of our soldiers, sailors, and 
munition makers are contributing to that end. But perhaps 
a journalist whose world is bounded on the north by 
Komano’s and on the south by the Savoy possesses a more 
spacious outlook than a mere citizen-soldier. The placarded 
quctation is but typical of the daily effusions of a little host 
of scribes, whose conception of public duty leaves them con- 
tent to ‘‘ chronicle small beer’ rather than place their 
talents at the disposal of their country. 

An officer recently home on ten days’ leave, after some 
months of unspectacular warfare between Lens and Arras, 
observec that the most striking feature of the daily Press 
was its ‘ preposterous unreality ’? The war, as mirrored by 
correspondents writing standardised reports far behin] the 
battlefront under rigid supervision, seemed to him to bear 
no relation at all to the war in which he was engaged in the 
trer:ches and shell-craters of Picardy. Never have there 
been military operations so lengthily and meticulously 
chronicled for the information of civilians at home, yet 
never, probably, was so untrue a picture of warfare presented 


, toa nation. One who derived his impressions of the most 
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appalling conflict in history from the columns of his favourite 
snippely newspaper would suppose war to consist mainly 
in a series of valiant advances by invulnerable humorist 
“ heroes ’' against a non-combatant army of old men and 
boys, whose chief function was to hold up their hands and 
cry Kamerad.’’ What ¢!se would he have gathered from 
his headline-historians? Casualty lists are concealed in 
obscure corners, or banished altogether ‘‘ for lack of space "’ ; 
the horrors of war are depicted as occurring only on the 
enemy's side of No Man’s Land; the hideous discomforts, 
the torment of mind and anguish of body, the costly minor 
failures, the heavy toll exacted by successes, are ali ignored or 
befogged in nauseating clichés, patterned on the convention 
that our scldiers are all demi-gods, and our demi-gods all 
con edians. 

To judge by one section of the cheaper Press, the 
supremely important factor in the conduct of the war is the 
undertaking of reprisals for the air raids on London. No 
one who is cognisant of the history of reprisals in previous 
wars, or who has read the paragraphs on the subject in the 
** Manual of Military Law,"’ or professes even a superficiai 
accuaintance with German mentality, can have any doubts 
as to either the morality or the probable efficacy of such a 
measure. But approval of a particular policy does not 
involve an almost complete indifference to world-happen- 
ings of incomparably more vital significance to the conduct 
of the war. And what reveals in the starkest light the 
cynically frivolous attitude of these newspapers is the fact 
that the bombing of civilians in the Eastern counties remote 
from I.ondon left them entirely unmoved. The policy of 
reprisals was hardly mooted, certainly not ‘‘ boomed,’’ until 
London experienced a taste of aeroplane raids. The slaying 
of women and children at Folkestone and other places far 
from Fleet Street left their withers unwrung. But the cry 
of reprisals for the killing of Londoners was the cry of self, 
and was, of course, good ‘‘ copy ”’ for newspapers, the bulk 
of wkose circulation and advertising revenue was drawn 
from the metropolis. 

The truth seems to be that with a very few honourable 
exceptions the Press suffers, in war as in peace, from an 
incurable levity of tone, which, if exasperating in a Jeisured 
age, in such days as these is intolerable. Its arts are the 
arts of the Demagogue. It purveys sugar-coated tabloids of 
fallacious optimism for the comfort of the faint-hearted and 
feeble-minded, thus catching their pence. It seeks to gratify 
its public by, here, a dash of sensationalism ; there, a cascade 
of triviality; now a dose of cant, and now a morass of senti- 
mentalism. Some newspapers are frivolous in manner, 
some in matter, most in both; in few is there evidence of 
any ideal beyond a titillation of its readers. The majority 
of the cheaper newspapers reduce Armageddon to the dimen- 
sions of a football match, policy to a problem of circulation. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. 


D. S. 


“ FIRM ACTION ’’—‘* NO ARRESTS.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuUrpay Review. 
31, Budge Row, London, E.C., 

Six,— It is essential that the Government shall take 
firm action,’? said Mr. Lloyd George in the debate on the 
Irish rebellion. 

** Why not arrest De Valera? ’’ asked General Page Croft. 

“Nothing could be more helpful to the rebellion,” re- 
plied Mr. Duke. ‘‘ There have been no arrests 
there will be no arrests.” 

But a few minutes previously Mr. Duke had said: ‘‘ The 
Government released those who were primarily responsible 
for the last rebellion;.on being released they set to work 
to rake up once mate whole scheme of Ww here 
they had left it.” 

In other words, Goverhment tried cOncilia on, 
with the most lamentable resylts, and now they deci to 
take the only alternative step. 

Where is the evidence of ‘‘ firm action ” in all this; could 
one have stronger evidence of weakness? 

Mr. Asquith, as might have been expected, appealed that 
“nothing should be done ”* to endanger the efforts of the 
Convention. 


Now Mr. Lloyd George has pledged himself that imme- 
diately the Convention comes to an agreement the Govern- 
ment will put a Bill through Parliament making that agree- 
ment law. This means that the Government may give 
Home Rule to Ireland with the country in a state of open 
rebellion. 

Where do we stand? Between Mr. George, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Duke, Germany must be well pleased with her 
field day in the House of Commons on Tuesday 

It has been well said that, if ever bombs are dropped on 
our Parliament House, it will be by accident, not by design. 
Germany—to our shame, not hers—has too many friends 


there. 
I am, etc., 
HERBERT ALLEN. 


THE VULGATE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
54, Piccadilly, W.1. 
21 October 1917. 
S1r,—If there is a present demand for a scholarly, pre- 
seutable, and convenient edition of the Vulgate (New 
Testament), nothing can be wanted but an immediate 
reprint of the editio minor of the great work of Bishop 
Wordsworth, of Salisbury, and the Rev. Henry John 
White. This small edition was brought out by Mr. 
White and published at the Clarendon Press in 1911 
(limp cloth, 8vo). 
Yours truly, 
HAROLD HODGE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N.5. 
22 October 1917. 

S1r,—It may interest your correspondent Mr. W. H. 
Jacques to know that a most serviceable edition of the 
Vulgate was published on the Continent in 1914 at a 
reasonable price (gs. 6d. in London). 

Unlike most English books, it is printed in black ink 
which is black. Though the paper is very thin, there is 
no transparency, and ‘so fine is the printing that there 
is not a suspicion of ‘foulage.” The imprint on the 
title-page runs as follows :— 

Ratisbonae et Romae 
Sumptibus et Typis Friderici Pustet 
S. Sedis Apostolicae et S. Rituum 
Congr. Typographi 
Neo Eboraci et Cincinnati: Apud Fr. Pustet et Co. 
MCMXIV 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


D. N. SAMSON. 


THE HEROISM OF YOUTH. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Malta, 3 October 1917. 

Sir,—In an admirable article in your issue of 15 
September, headed ‘‘ The Heroism of Youth,” the writer 
says that the young men “are quickened and quicken- 
ing spirits bound together in a disciplined communion.’ 
That is quite true. 

Later he says that in future our sole stumbling-block 
will be our politicians. This, also, may be quite true 
if our women are ‘bound together in a disciplined 
communion.” If England conscripted all women be-. 
tween eighteen to twenty-five (except married woman) 
and made them work five years for the State abroad, 
the future of Greater Britain would be safe. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. G. 


GERMAN VALOUR. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
118 Freeman Street, Grimsby. 
S1r,—While recently looking through ‘“ Bradshaw’s 
Continental Guide ’’ for the month of October 1907, I 
noticed the following information — the (Church St. 
Ursula, in Cologne (Germany) :- 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 3,236. Vol. 124. 3 November 1917. GRATIS. 


COLLINS 


FIRST IMPRESSION ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 


THE GULF. sy F. sPENDER, Author of “The Machine.”’ Extra Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
This novel contains a profound and moving study of love across the gulf created by the war. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS: 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. sy HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with photogravure of Drawing 
by W. ROTHENSTEIN. 5s. net. 

“ The greatest delight that literature has had to offer for many a year. The mere sight is enough to make any one 
who has ever held a pen in his hand consider his art afresh in the light of this extraordinary example of it.”—TuHEe Times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

“‘ Dickens was a great part of this young man’s England. In these late pages that old romance is recaptured with 
astonishing zest, and yet with an addition of infinite subtleties of feeling.’"—THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. sy Jean roy. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ Told in so sincere a way that it becomes a thrilling romance. . . . She has an infallible sense for the vital 
phrase, the vital gesture.” —HVERYMAN. 


TURGENEV. By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 


6s. n 
‘* Although the books about Turgenev are numerous, we do not know of one that can compare with Mr. Garnett’s 
fascinating and valuable study of the novelist. It is undoubtedly the best critical book in the English language on Turgenev, 
and it is likely to remain so.’"—THE OUTLOOK. 


THE IVORY TOWER SECOND IMPRESSION. 
* ay ST. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two photogravures. 12s. net. 
THE SENSE OF THE P , - 


“Most extraordinary and fascinating . . . med would not have missed them for the world. . . Unique in 
Literature.”—THE TIMEs. 


Unanimously acclaimed by the Press as the greatest war book of the war. A second large edition is now ready. 


MARCHING ON TANGA. sy captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with map, 
and 30 illustrations taken on the spot by the auther. 6s. net. 


‘** One of the best books in the world . . . a magical book.’’-—EVERYMAN. 
‘‘ In no invented adventure story could you find more thrilling incidents.’-—Trutu. 
‘It could not have been done better . . . so varied so vivid, and so full of the romance of war.’’—THE GLOBE. 


A Third large edition of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S great war novel will be ready in a few days. 
‘MISSING.’ By mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘* * Missing ’ will thrill thousands of readers . . . for it is a very vigorous and very daring exercise in imagination.’ 
—Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH. 

‘* Arf impression of vehement and tragic earnestness in country’s cause, of passionate sympathy with the suff 
of her countrymen and countrywomen. ... One of the strongest stories that she has written.’-—SHEFFIELD DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. PICKTHALL’S brilliant novel of the East has won the success predicted for it by the SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH, and 
has gone almost at once into a second large edition. 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. sy MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the Fisherman.”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“His Knights of Araby are poets and princes, doers and dreamers.’’—THE TIMEs. 

‘The man among living novelists best qualified to do for Arabia what Sir Walter Scott did for Scotland.””— 
WESTERN DaiLy MERCURY. 

“‘ If this novel is not as brilliant a success as anything he has written we shall be astonished.”"—SHEFFIELD DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 


W. E. FORD: A Biography. By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra 
Crown 8vo, with photogravure. 6s. net. 
‘“‘ An absorbingly interesting book. . The modern public schools, ‘ those moral "and physical tanneries,’ 
Ford the elder called them, are being mercilessly criticised on all hands. Here is a criticism that is not only va cate Ta 
but constructive, a criticism made gently, patiently, with that quiet honesty that is worth a dozen storms of invective.” 
—THE OBSERVER. 


Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account of the Sack of Senlis. 
SENLIS. By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ Diana of Dobson’s.’’ Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 Illustrations. 
. net. 


” ie’ ‘pesteates the devil that is in the Germans, and which must be exorcised if there is ever to be peace in the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
Senlis’ is a charming and stirring book.’”-—EvERYMAN. 


READY NOVEMBER 15th. 


LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. sy the iate R. E. VERNEDE, Second Lieut. The Rifle Brigade. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown Sve. 
AN AUTUMN SOWING. ye. F. BENSON. Extr Grown Svo. 6s. net.1 
London: 48, Pall Mall, S.W.1., W. COLLINS, SONS & Co., Ltd. 
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From 9.P.C.K. List. 


A CELTIC PSALTERY. 
Being mainly renderings in English Verse from 
Irish and Weish Poetry. 
Br ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. Cloth boards, 6s. net. 


the dedication of the book to 


THE LIVE OF THE WORLD 70 


Six Addresses given . H. a SWETE, D.D., 
D.Litt. With a ” cloth "gs. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF THE CREED. 


Papers en the Aposties’ Creed. 
Chaplain to Archbishop Canterbury. boards, net. 
abliahed for the National Mission.) 
A the contributors are Bishops Chase and D’Arcy, Profs. Seott 
Holland and Stanton, Drs. Figgis, Goudge, Strong, and Swete. 


BIRKBECK AND THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


Containing Essays and Articles by the a W. J. BIRKBECK,’ M.A., 
F.S.A., written in the years 1888-1915. Collected and Edited by 
his Friend, ATHELST. RILEY, M. Cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 
This is a continuation of ‘‘ Russia and the English Church,” Vol. I. Mr. 
Birkbeck’s unique knowledge of Russia is for the first time made avail- 
able for the general reader. A work of great and topical importance. 


THE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. K. MOZLEY, B.D., Fellow and Dean of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Has the world been made better by Christianity ? This is the question 
faced and answered in a popular but oyy 4s way by the author of this 
little book. It is one of the series issued at the instance of the Christian 
Evidence Society. 


SUNDAY GOSPELS. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON, 3 NOVEMBER 1917. 


A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 


The Road and the Inn. By John James Hissey. 
Macmillan. 10s, net. 
W* always view with pleasure Mr. Hissey’s books 
of English travel. It is some years since he 
began to record his journeyings, and he has managed 
the transition from the carriage to the motor-car 
without losing his leisurely, casual spirit. He does 
not hurry through villages as if his main object were 
to leave the quick and the dead behind him. The 
sentiment attached to the inn he preserves with admir- 
able verve, and he enjoys nothing more than an inter- 
view with a country inn-keeper of the good, old- 
fashioned sort—waiters are unsatisfactory, transitory 
creatures—who will provide him with ‘‘something 
comfortable,’’ as Goldsmith puts it, and local facts 
and legends as well. Some of the talk to-day still 
belongs to dialect, and is fresher than the worn words 
of the town and the journalist. The talk of the inns 
in George Eliot is wonderful, and Mr. Hissey has 
seoured some good things from the same source. So 
have other travellers in Ergland, which the young 
poets of the war seem scmewhat naively to be re- 
discovering as a country of great charm. But inns 
altogether have, we fear, degenerated, and we may 
just hint to the reader of Mr. Hissey that motor folk 
get more and quicker attention than other travellers, 
-Also they pay more. But exaction among inn- 
keepers, great and small, was too common before the 
war. We have known sixpence charged for a sheet of 
notepaper, and a shilling for a glass of water. This 
kind of folly cannot possibly pay in the end. Nor is it. 
particularly pleasant in rural inns, such as Mr. Hissey 
frequents, to have to talk, if talk is possible at all, 
against a raucous gramophone. In, say, the wilds 
of Dorset, when we are thinking of Hardy’s tragic 
heroes and heroines, the smart song of last season, 
wheezed out of a scratchy record, sounds most music- 
hall, most melancholy. 

If the country has charm, the average guide-book 
has none, for it lacks discrimination, and often insists 
on being funny in a Philistine style. Or, like the 
guides who gabble at Battle and elsewhere, it tells 
you so much all at once that you cannot retain 
any of it. Mr. Hissey wisely restricts his curiosity, 
and disarms criticism by his naive admissions of his 
ignorance. He tolerates castles, he likes churches 
and queer epitaphs, he loves old moated houses and 
country inns—that is his creed with a modicum of local 
folk-lore thrown in, and an excellent mixture it proves 
in his easy, unforced prose. He is lucky in chance 
acquaintances, though, indeed, his luck must be partly 
due to his own geniality. He seeks lanes rather than 
highways, and avoids big towns. He must be aware, 
we think, that Stevenson’s praise of the open road is 
cant for the real traveller. The best ways for adven-| 
ture and Nature’s delights are the byways. When 
Stevenson took the open road between Wendover and 
Tring, he was simply silly not to climb to the heights 
and walk through the splendid Halton woods. Even’ 
with a motor-car, which, like Mr. Hissey’s, seems to 
behave very well, pleasant paths open to the walker 
and the expert cyclist are impossible. Such a path is 
that across the rich meadows of the Darenth below the 
road from Otford to Farningham. Mr. Hissey wel- 
comes the riverside villages in this Kentish valley with 
the delight of a discoverer; and, near as they are to 
London and omnibus routes, they will be new to many. 
The present writer knows them well, and once had an 
elegant but not very sufficing dinner of liqueurs and 
two very thin slices of bread-and-butter with an 
antiquary who lived at Farningham, not far from the 
alluring Red Lion, with its lawn looking on the clear 
flowing river. Mr. Hissey has discovered this haunt of 


peace, but the chestnut tree at the corner, perhaps, 
shrouded from his view the old, narrow bridge of red 
brick which remains beside the new one, but would cer- 
tainly not be fit for the cars which dance down the 
steep hill on either side. In the church is buried 
Margaret Roper, the fair and accomplished daughter 
of Sir Thomas More, but the church is one of those 
annoying ones that are not generally kept open. It is 
a sad comment on the manners and morals of the Eng- 
lish people that churches have to be closed. But people 
—not always English perhaps—will chip mementoes 
off Hampden’s tomb or that of anyone who is famous, 
and will write their silly names wherever Time has left 
its mark. At Otford, when we last saw it, the remains 
of the archiepiscopal palace—fine brickwork of the time 
of Henry Vi—were dirtier than a pigstye. At Eyns- 
ford Mr. Hissey came across the inscription, ‘‘Grow 
old along with me, The best is yet to be.’’ Brave words 
with which he might have credited Robert Browning, 
since he quotes from Mrs. Browning a passage on the 
English countryside. The verses he preserves else- 
where from a tramp are not good. They lack rhythm, 
like the lines of many more elaborate versemén who 
find publishers to-day. 

Mr. Hissey provides a map of his casual course, 
which includes a rough circle round the south-east of 
England, a straggling line across the Midlands to the 
‘‘Dukeries,’”” an odious word we wish to forget, and 
some divagations in East Anglia. In this last region 
there are surprisingly few castles, though that of 
Framlingham is fine and well preserved, as Mr. His- 
sey’s illustration shows. The fact is that in this part 
of the country several castles have entirely disap- 
peared. As an artist, Mr. Hissey provides some 
agreeable views when his photographs fail him, but 
he is generally a good hand with a camera; for in- 
stance, in the picture of the quaint sundial at Thorpe 
Salvin. 

If Mr. Hissey is, as we have said, wise in limiting 
his interests, he might yet increase his pleasure and 
that of his readers by knowing more about English 
place-names and English dialect, which have of recent 
years attracted the attention of scholars. The old 
guesses at truth, though sometimes amusing, are 
hardly good enough. Without proceeding to the Bri- 
tish Museum Library, which Mr. Hissey, we learn, 
has never entered, or any other library, we can inform 
him that ‘‘ wents’’ as a term for roads is not con- 
fined to Sussex. It can, or could, be heard in Hamp- 
shire, and survives in the Seven Vents which are near 
the beautiful house of Ightham Mote. ‘‘Unked,’’ a 
dialect word widely spread in England, does not only 
mean ‘‘down-spirited.’’ Originally it meant ‘* not made 
known,’’ and so came te stand for uncanny, ominous 
of evil, desolate, ugly, and out of sorts. ‘‘ Runne- 
gate,”'used of a ne’er-do-well, is in Shakespeare. It 
is not a fugitive, but a renegade, a man who denies his 
faith, and so is a scoundrel. The ‘‘Diviners Club” 
Mr. Hissey came across was probably frequented by 
users of the divining-rod who pretended to discover 
water or metals beneath the ground. Their art may 
still survive, but we have the authority of one of the 
chief well-sinkers in England for saying that it is dis- 
credited. ‘‘ Nigget’’ is a small insect in Sussex, 
and might have been used of the procession of earwigs 
we once saw, like a Futurist frieze, walking at regular 
intervals round the white waills of acottage. The phrase 
“to take down a peg’? Mr. Hissey refers tentatively 
to a game he saw played. It is more probable that it 
i; derived from the set of pins formefly fixed in drink- 
ing vessels to measure the quantity each drinker was 
allowed. Confrontéd with such a discipline, the toper 
might exclaim that one swallow does not make a 
summer, and two swallows do not make a drink. 

Travelling by himself, Mr. Hissey was able to 
indulge his whims and faricies, and occasionally he 
damns a place at a venture, such as Dymchurch, which 
is quite a pleasant spot to stay at. The church of 
Brooklands, in the same region, is not nowadays a 
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very ‘‘ out-of-the-world spot’? as Mr. Hissey 
imagines, for it is on one of the main routes of tourists 
from Hastings to Rye. The detached bell-tower looks 
odd, but several of the sort, as Mr. Hissey remarks, 
can be seen in English churchyards. To visit Saffron 
Walden without mentioning Audley End is certainly 
original. Mr. Hissey went, rightly, to the ‘* Sun”’ 
Inn, but a little research would have settled his ap- 
parent doubts as to the naming of the town from the 
purple crocuses grown there. ‘‘ Saffron to colour the 
warden pies,’’ says Shakespeare, but the extract of 
the flower, or rather its stigma, had a much wider re- 
putation than that in early days Norden, who dedi- 
cated his ‘ Description of Essex’ to the great Lord 
Burleigh, wrote :—‘‘ About the town of Walden 
groweth great stores of saffron, whose nature in yield- 
ing her fruit is verie strange. and bindeth the labourer 
to great travaile and diligence; and yet, at length, 
yieldeth no small advantage to recomforte him again.” 

Mr. Hissey, however, does not care much for 
natural history in detail, as we see from his drawing a 
blank at Wicken Fen. He has come across some- 
thing really remote in ‘‘ The Blue Idol,’’ with which 
we have occasionally floored English travellers. It is 
a Quaker meeting-house in Sussex. The present writer 
has known it for some years, but he has failed to dis- 
cover the origin of the name. Hydon Hill, in Surrey, 
is certainly High Down, and one of the houses which 
now occupy that commanding positio.: is so called. 
This well-wooded hill now belongs to the public, and 
there is something to be seen on the top of it, a 
memorial, perhaps, put up since Mr. Hissey paid a 
fruitless visit. 

On the side of Oxfordshire which joins Warwickshire 
Mr. Hissey came on some attractive places which may 
fairly be called ‘‘ remote ’’ and ‘‘ slow,’ but not ‘‘ un- 
friended.’’ He admired Adderbury Church, and may 
like to know that a local jingle about church spires 
ends, ‘‘ Adderbury for beauty.’’ He went to Cro- 
predry because of the battle once fought there. Here 
the place-name, which the inhabitants steadfastly 
refuse to pronounce as it is written, recalls the numer- 
ous streams which are a delight of the district. 

At Bury St. Edmunds Mr. Hissey did not fail to visit 
that excellent Pickwickian inn, ‘‘ The Angel.’’ It was 
of this town that Theodore Hook said on arriving, 
‘‘Am I in time for the funeral?” ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘Haven’t 
I come to Bury St. Edmunds?”* Something of a crude 
jest it seems to-day, but it was funny when George 
IV. was Regent. 

Hereabouts Mr. Hissey enters on a highly popular 
subject—-ghosts. To possess one, as Meredith says, 
is a distinction above titles. Our author pines to see 
one, but has failed hitherto. We fancy we could com- 
mend him to a suitable spot, but we have said enough ; 
we are not writing a guide book; ani! we have pre- 
ferred to show out interest in Mr. Hissey’s book by 
adding a word or two of our own, instead of stealing 
freely from his good things. 

In his next tour perhaps he may have more startling 
adventures. He has at present no reason to connect 
travail ’’ with ‘‘ travel.”” The war has brought the 
two words nearer. But we think our author’s equa- 
nimity would be equal even to a fire in which he lost 

his coat and hat or a flood which made his motor a 
' permanent feature of the landscape. 


Rustic Sounds and other Studies. By Sir Francis 
Darwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Murray- 
Price 6s. net. 


HE fourteen papers which Sir Francis Darwin has 
collected here are varied between science and 
literature, ranging from ‘‘Francis Galton’’ to ‘‘Jane 
Austen”? and ‘‘Rustic Sounds’’ to ‘‘Dogs and Dog 
Lovers.’’ He writes easily and unaffectedly, and his 
taste in literature is good. The addresses concerning 
science are wholly free from pedantry and enlivened 
by a sly humour. Generally, however, we get the 
impression that the papers are rather slight. Some 


of them leave off just when we are beginning to be 
keenly interested and expect more. But this criticism 
does not apply to the commemorative papers. In 
his first article, and elsewhere, Sir Francis pays a 
tribute to his happy days of youth at Down, a Kentish 
village which retains much of its rural charm. The 
relations between the distinguished father, who was 
strangely credited by the captain of the ‘‘ Beagle” 
with a nose meaning lack of energy, and the children 
who have carried on his reputation in many ways of 
science are a model of English home life. If Darwin 
spent seven years on studying barnacles, he main- 
tained a vivid interest in his family and friends. His 
letter to his son George, Second Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge, breathes a simple and whole-hearted enthusiasm 
which is delightful. Darwin, like his exceptionably 
able sons, was distinguished by a kindness not always 
belonging to clever people. One of the most potent 
influences in life is the personal help of a great teacher. 
This Sir Francis brings out well in his account of 
his own education. Darwin, who did not find himself 
at school and college, was seen to be a remarkable 
man by Henslow, widely as the two differed on 
matters full of controversy. Sir Francis pays a welcome 
tribute to the work of Sir Michael Foster at Cam- 
bridge. Foster was discovered by Huxley, blew the 
futilities of the early nineteenth century to fragments, 
and established a sound system of practical instruction. 
Sir Francis compares his work to the great scene in 
the cave in ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’’ where Dirk Hatteraick 
was routed out of his last lair. Oddly enough, the 
present writer’s last reminiscence of Foster at Shelford 
is as a reader of that very book to his family on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

The paper on Galton is one of the most taking in 
the book. The protagonist of Eugenics was certainly 
a delightfully original person, full of ideas, and always 
ready to experiment on his own body. Who else would 
have drunk steadily through the drugs in the Phar- 
macopeeia in alphabetical order to try their effects— 
only to be stopped at C by the nauseating results of 
croton oil, and who would have connected the bray- 
ing of a donkey with the action of its tail, or calcu- 
lated that, if a Baron of William the Conqueror’s day 
weighed fourteen stone, his descendants share in him 
is represented by one fiftieth of a grain? Galton was 
admirably persistent and methodical. So are some of 
his followers, but they lack his humour and originality. 

The addresses on science are notably readable, but 
we do not think Sir Franeis has quite got the signi- 
ficance of the motto of the Royal Society ‘‘Nullius in 
verba.’’ The full line of Horace, which it briefly 
renders, speaks against blind adherence to a master— 
a form of folly, or loyalty, as the reader pleases, which 
has disastrously delayed the progress of science. Sir 
Francis knows how to play the flute, and shows 
keen appreciation of the pipe and tabor, instruments 
of antiquarian note which require considerable skill 
in the performer. Stevenson talked a lot about the 
penny whistle, but played it indifferently. We gather 
that Sir Francis is both learned and effective on such 
pipes. 

His ‘‘Jane Austen ’’ is pleasant, but a little careless 
in detail. If a reviewer is to be damned for leaving 
out the ‘‘ Mr.’’ before Woodhouse, what is to be said 
of an author who misquotes ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ ? 
Dr. Primrose migrated not ‘‘from the blue chamber 
to the green,’’ but ‘‘from the blue bed to the brown.”’ 
We think that Emma did show occasionally some trace 
of her father’s silliness, and that this was all for the 
good of the super-serious Mr. Knightley. Sir Francis 
has slipped at the very spot on the Cobb at Lyme Regis 
where Louisa fell in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ but he has 
not taken the trouble to get the story of Tennyson at 
the spot correctly. The final paper on ‘‘Dogs atid Dog 
Lovers ’’ opens up an excellent subject, but does not 
carry it far. Bacon’s maxim “Man is the god of the 
dog ’’ will serve to explain the close relation between 
the two. English still in such phrases as a “dog’s 
tife,’’ ‘‘ going to the dogs’’ presents a reminiscence 
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of the time when dogs were outcasts, not friends at 
home. We can find a charming example of the domes- 
tic dog in the ‘ Odyssey,’ but in the ‘ Iliad’ the eye 
of the dog is a term of reproach, joined with an im- 
putation of drunkenness. In the East and in some 
parts of America dogs are still outcasts, and provide 
similar terms of abuse. A dog’s eye to a modern is 
full of wistful charm, never better expressed than by 
Matthew Arnold :— 
‘* That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things.’’ 

We are pleased to be reminded of Walter Scott’s 
dogs, and his excuse for not dining out when Camp 
died—*‘ the death of a dear old friend,’’ by the by, 
was his actual phrase—and some day we may carry 
the quest for dogs further in literature. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Jonathan Swiit : The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered 
by Charles Whibley. Cambridge University 
Press. Price Is. 6d. net. 

TUDIES of our English classics never fail to 
interest the lovers of literature ; and Mr. Whibley’s 
lecture on Swift, printed by the Cambridge University 

Press, though necessarily brief and superficial, is 

worthy of the occasion and the subject. It is, of 

course, in no sense a review of Swift’s life; and Mr. 

Whibley wisely avoided touching the story, so alluring 

to nearly all the Dean’s critics, of his relations with 

Stella and Vanessa, about which it is now generally 

recognised that the truth cannot be known. It is 

difficult enough to discover the real relations between 
most men and most women, even when they are plain 
types of humanity. In the case of an elusive creature 
like Swift it is hopeless to attempt to penetrate the 
mysteries of his carnal affections, if he had any. That 

Swift was genuinely attached to Pope or Bolingbroke 

we doubt: their correspondence was a ‘‘ commercium 

epistolarum,’’ a trafhck in minds. The only men 
whom Swift really liked were Harley, Gay, and 

Arbuthnot. Why he was so fond of the fuddled and 

incompetent Lord Treasurer is difficult to guess at, 

unless it was that he was more at his ease with a fool 
than with St. John. We agree with all that Mr. 

Whibley says about the supreme merit of Swift’s prose 

style, its use of simple words, its occasional wit, and 

its irony. Sometimes, however, the structure of the 
sentences is cumbrous and even ungrammatical. 

Swift’s irony bears a strong resemblance to Voltaire’s, 

and served as a model for Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild,’ 

and Thackeray’s ‘ Barry Lyndon.’ Voltaire did not 
use it with greater effect in ‘ Zadig,’ in ‘ Candide,’ and 
in ‘ L’Ingénu ’ than Swift in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and 

* Advice to Servants.’ Three such different men as 

Johnson, Macaulay, and Thackeray all disliked Swift, 

a fact which annoys Mr. Whibley, and seems to puzzle 

him. He tries to account for Macaulay’s dislike on 

the ground of politics, Swift having ratted from the 

Whigs to the Tories. But Johnson was a Tory, and 

Thackeray had no politics. We do not think the 

explanation is far to seek. With all his genius and 

learning Swift had a dirty mina, and his best writings 
are disfigured by needlessly coarse figures and often 
by filthy ideas. The extinction of the fire at the palace 
of Lilliput, some passages in Laputa, disgusting allu- 
sions in the ‘ Advice to Servants,’ are inexcusable, 
because they are not amusing and are not necessary 
to the story or the effect. Nor can the manners of his 
contemporaries be pleaded in extenuation. Pope has 
an indecent line or two, but on the whole his poetry is 
free from grossness, and Addison and Bolingbroke 
wrote a singularly pure style. Johnson’s dislike of 
coarseness was probably increased by his suspicion of 

Swift’s infidelity. No really religious man could have 

written the ‘ Tale of a Tub’; and, though Swift was 

sincerely devoted to the Church of England, he cannot 


have cared about one doctrine more than another. 
That the writer of the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ should have 
been a serious and disappointed candidate for a 
bishopric shows how little clever men of letters measure 
the effect of their words. He held his political opin.tons 
as loosely as his religious tenets. Beginning life as the 
private chaplain and secretary of Sir William Temple, 
he called himself a Whig; but, being neglected by 
them, he called himself a Tory and hung on to Harley 
and St. John. He was, like his patrons, a peace-at- 
any-price man, in favour of annual Parliaments and 
no standing Army—a queer kind of Tory he seems to 
our modern notions! Swift’s best moral qualities were 
his real sympathy with the Irish poor, his hatred of 
injustice, corruption, and oppression, and his courage 
in striking at those vices in the highest places. He 
had nothing to gain, neither fame nor money, by the 
Drapier’s Letters: but he thought that Wood’s 
Coppers were a swindle on the Irish for the profit of a 
contractor, and he said so. If ever a man hurt his 
fortunes by his writings, it was Swift. He had one 
very vulgar fault; he mistook rudeness for indepen- 
dence. He died deaf and mad, like a rat in a hole. 


A GREAT STOIC. 


Seneca's Letters. Vol. I. Translated by R. M. 
Gummere. Loeb Classical Library. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 

HE two best-known facts about Seneca are that 

he took lodgings over a public bath in Rome in 

order to train himself to study in a noise, and that he 
ended his life by opening a vein in a bath rather than 
live under the tyranny of Nero. He gives a humorous 
description in one of these Letters to Lucilius of the 
noises that assailed his ears from below—the splashing 
and puffing, the smacking of the shampooer’s palms, 
and the shrieks of the fashionables who submitted to 
depilation: and then adds in true philosophic strain 
that, having proved to himself his ability to write in 
such lodgings, he was about to move to quiet quarters. 

That was the essence of the Stoic philosophy, to prove 

oneself superior to mortal conditions, of joy or sorrow, 

of riches or poverty, of quiet or tumult. And, despite 
of Macaulay’s shallow sneer, this creed of endurance 
is as fine a thing and has lasted as long as any Church. 

It is true that a Roman gentleman of the Augustan 

Century considered the mechanical arts as only fit for 

slaves. How should he think otherwise, seeing that 

they were performed by slaves? ‘* For our own part,” 
writes Macaulay in the famous essay on Bacon, “* if 
we are forced to make our choice between the first 
shoemaker and the author of the three books on 

Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker. It may be 

worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have kept 

millions from being wet ; and we doubt whether Seneca 


ever kept anybody from being angry.’’ This, of 
course, is mere clap-trap, and might be applied to 
every ethical system, even the Christian. Thus, it is 


worse to be selfish than to be cold. But overcoats 
have kept millions from being cold; and we doubt 
whether the Sermon on the Mount has ever made any- 
body love his neighbour exactly as he loves himself. 
This, of course, does not prove that Seneca and Christ 
were not worth more than all the shoemakers and 
tailors that ever lived. Indeed this correspondence 
proves in a striking way that between a cultivated 
Roman of the first century and an educated Christian 
there is very little difference. Seneca’s religious views 
are practically the same as those of a Deist of the 
eighteenth century, say, of Bolingbroke. Seneca had 
probably heard of Christ as the founder of a new sect 
in a Syrian village, who had been put to death by the 
priests of his tribe. But there is no reference to the 
Christians in this volume, though Seneca explicitly 
asserts his belief in the immortal part of man, the 
‘* animus ”’ or ‘‘ anima,’’ the mind, or spirit or soul. 
He speaks of the ‘‘ God within man’’; and it is 
noticeable that he nearly always uses ‘‘ deus’”’ in the 
singular, and ascribes to God all the powers of 
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causation and benevolence that have ever been claimed 
by intelligent theists. On one subject notably did the 
Stoics separate themselves from Plato and Socrates and 
from the subsequent Christian doctrine. Plato re- 
garded suicide as the desertion of his post by a soldier, 
a figure that has been adroitly annexed without 
acknowledgment by the Christians. Cato and Seneca 
thought that a man was justified in ending his life 
when he could no longer live as a free and rational 
human being. We are not sure that with the develop- 
ment of the science of destruction the Stoic view of 
suicide will not gain adherents in the twentieth century. 
On the subject of pedigrees and the kindly treatment 
of servants, Seneca writes like a well-bred gentleman 
of modern times. Of the dissipated crowd at Baiae 
he complains as one might of the Brighton mob. 
Cicero and Seneca are the fine flower of Augustan 
culture, and their letters are very modern. We are 
indebted to the editors and publishers of the Loeb 
Classical Library for presenting us with these nicely 
printed and easily kandled volumes of the great writers 
of antiquity. Seneca’s Latin is simpler than Cicero’s, 
less involved than that of Livy, and less compressed 
than that of Tacitus. The work of the translator is 
therefore comparatively easy, and it has been faithfully 
and agreeably executed by Dr. Gummere. 


History of the Abbey of St. Alban. 
Williams. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net 


The object in view—the life-history of the greatest 
Benedictine house in this country, written in reasonable 
compass—has been attained. Mr. Williams takes as a 
motto a passage of Marsiglio of Padua, which bids those 
who would know search out the roots of the impulses 
which govern things, and, as the personality of the 
Abbot is the chief factor in the management of the 
affairs of a Benedictine house, he has divided his history 
into sections corresponding with the lives of its rulers. 
The account of what is known and believed of the 
foundation of St. Albans and of its history up to the 
end of the twelfth century is of special importance, but 
the book is eminently readable throughout. It is pub- 
lished without an index. An author who has already 
written on the handling of historical material should 
have seen to such a detail. 


By L. F. Rushbrook 


THE BOOK SEASON. 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have secured _ what 
should be one of the most interesting books of 
the season in Viscount Morley’s ‘ Recollections.’ Sir 
Sidney Colvin’s ‘ Life of Keats’ will include all the 
latest knowledge. Sir Rickman Godlee is bringing out 
the ‘ Life of Lord Lister.” We are glad to see an- 
nounced at last Sir James Frazer’s long expected 
* Folk-Lore of the Old Testament.’ The two volumes 
are bound to be of deep interest. Mr. Humphry 
Ward is adding a fifth volume to his selections from 
‘ The English Poets,’ including Canadian poetry. Mr. 
Edward Hutton’s ‘ Highways and Byways in Wilt- 
shire ’ will be welcome, and so will be the ‘ Per Amica 
Silentia Lunae’ of that true poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
In fiction the discerning reader will look out for ‘ The 
Dwelling-Place of Light,’ by the American Winston 
Churchill, and ‘ The Green Mirror,’ by Hugh Walpole. 
Mr. Heinemann, who hopes to bring out at the 
conclusion of the War a worthy edition of Swinburne’s 
Complete Works, announces his ‘ Letters’ in two 
volumes edited by Edmund Gosse, which should make 
excellent reading. The poet plied a ready and vigorous 
pen. Other poetry promised .includes ‘ Tristan and 
Iseult,’ a tragedy by Arthur Symons, ‘ Good Friday,’ 
a verse play by John Masefield, and ‘ Fairies and 
Fusiliers,’ by Robert Graves, a young captain who has 
an hereditary right to literary talent. In ‘ A Misjudged 
Monarch’ Sir H. M. Imbert Terry does his best for 
Charles II. 
Among Mr. Heinemann’s fiction we notice with 
F. A. Steel to India in 


pleasure the return of Mrs. 


‘Mistress of Men.’ 
a sequel to ‘ The Dop Doctor,’ 
Wings,’ by Richard Dehan. 

Messrs. Constable are bringing out this season ‘ New 
and Old,’ by Edith Sichel, the revelation of a woman 
of learning and charm; ‘ Memories of Midland 
Politics,’ by Lord Channing of Wellingborough ; 
‘ Recollections of a Rebel Reefer,’ by Colonel J. M. 
Morgan, who went in for commerce-raiding during the 
American Civil War; a translation of ‘ The Last of the 
Romanoffs,’ by Charles Rivet ; and ‘Abdul Hamid,’ by 
Sir Edwin Pears, and ‘ Li Hung Chang,’ by Mr. J. O. 
Bland, in the series ‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ In ‘ Britain’s Heritage of Science’ Dr. A. 
Schuster and Dr. A. E. Shipley show that science is 
not the monopoly of the Germans. ‘ With the French 
Flying Corps,’ by C. D. Winslow, gives the experi- 
ences of a young Yale graduate who enlisted shortly 
after the War began. Among the fiction dog-lovers 
should note ‘ Jan. Son of Finn,’ by Captain A. J. Daw- 
son, and ‘ Thompson: the Autobiography of a Fox- 
terrier.’ 

Messrs. Methuen are bringing out ‘ The Revolution 
in Russia,’ by Arthur Ransome; ‘ Short Rations: An 
American Woman in Germany, 1915-16,’ by Madeline 
Doty; and‘ A Crown of Life,’ a study of immor- 
tality by Mr. H. J. Marshall. ‘ Telepathy, Genuine and 
Fraudulent,’ by Mr. W. Baggally, with a preface by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, is sure of many readers. Mr. 
E. O. James has a good subject in ‘ Primitive Ritual and 
Belief.’ ‘ Secrets of Earth and Sea ’ is another collection 
of Sir Ray Lankester’s engaging diversions in science. 
‘The Fiery Cross,’ by John Oxenham, and ‘ Rhymes 
of the R.N.D.’ are both books of war verses. Mr. C. 
K. Pooler’s ‘ Sonnets and a Lover’s Complaint ’ is an 
addition to the excellent ‘ Arden Shakespeare.’ 

Messrs. Longmans are issuing this season ‘ The 
Correspondence of Newman with Keble and Others, 
1839-45,’ edited at the Birmingham Oratory ’;‘ The 
Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin,’ by Mrs. 
Creighton ; ‘ Virgil and Lucretius,’ Passages translated 
by W. Stebbing ; ‘ The Commonwealth at War,’ by 
Mr. A. F. Pollard; ‘ [The Control of the Drink Traffic,’ 
by Mr. Henry Carter ; and in the Manchester University 
Publications ‘ Studies in English Franciscan History,’ 
by Mr. A. G. Little. 

Mr. Lane is publishing ‘ Ozias Humphry,’ by Dr. 
G. C. Williamson, a book on the artist who was 
revealed in the recent Romney case in the Courts; ‘ The 
Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps,’ by E. A. Helps; 
‘ The Romance of Cornmerce,’ by Mr.Gordon Selfridge, 
with over 100 illustrations; ‘ In the Days of Victoria,’ 
by Mr. T. Plowman, who has much to say concerning 
Oxford; and ‘ Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish,’ by 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher. Mr, Lane’s fiction includes the long- 
expected ‘ Carniola,’ by Watts-Dunton; ‘ The Mystery 
of the Downs,’ by Watson and Rees; ‘ Coelebs,’ by 
F. E. Mills Young ; and ‘ The Wanderer on a Thousand 
Hills,’ a Chinese story by Edith Wherry. 

Mr. Murray’s list is strong in biography and memoirs, 
In ‘Sunbeam, R.Y.S.: Voyages and Experiences in 
Many Waters,’ Lord Brassey returns to a theme which 
has already attracted many readers. ‘The Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’ is due from 
his son-in-law, Dr. L. P. Jacks. Sir Edward Clarke 
has written ‘The Story of My Life,’ and ‘ Inside 
Constantinople during the Dardanelles Expedition ’ will 
tell the experiences of an American Envoy, Lewis 
Einstein. General J. H. V. Crowe is bringing out 
‘General Smuts’s Campaign in East Africa,” Madame 
Waddington ‘ My Diary in and Around Paris,’ and 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell a memoir of ‘ Basil Wilberforce,’ 
‘The Life and Letters of Sir J. D. Hooker’ has 
been based by Mr. Leonard Huxley on material col- 
lected and arranged by Lady Hooker. ‘ Archibald 
Don: A Memoir,’ is a record by various hands, edited 
by Mr. C, Sayle, of a remarkable young Wykehamist 
who made a great impression at Cambridge and died 
at Salonika. In ‘ The Muse in Arms’ Mr. E. B. Osborn 
has made a Collection of the best War poems of the 
day, including some unpublished pieces. 


Early next year we are to have 
‘That which Hath 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Vol. II. Ready Next Week. 


A SECOND DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WARR 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. Illustrated by John 
Kettelwell. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This is a continuation of the famous Diary from 
January, 1916, to June, 1917. Vol. I. is in the Seventh 
Edition. ORDER AT ONCE. 


‘THE DENNYS GIRL’ 
OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME 


Topical Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON with Pictures 
by JOYCE DENNYS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 
A companion volume to “‘ Our Hospital A.B.C.” 
“Once again these clever collaborators play up to the 
cheery souls on the Western Front, and their new consign- 
ment of the munitions of merriment will be even more 
sought after than the first. This Xmas the Dennys Girl 
will become as well established as the Gibson Girl.”’— 
Morning Post. 


COWARD OR HEROP 


Read this very real and human story of the War 


THE RED PLANET 
By W. J. LOCKE. 6s. 
“‘ This is a book which will certainly live, for it is one 
of Mr. Locke’s best efforts, and that is saying a good deal. 
Easily ranks amongst the best novels of the day.”—Field, 


THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. With numerous illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 3g. 6d. net. 

This book, by the author of ‘‘ War Ration Cookery,” 
has come at the right moment, since the “‘ Servant Pro- 
blem ”’ becomes more acute., Mrs. Peel believes that 
‘““The greatest labour saving apparatus we possess is the 
Brain,” and gives many examples to illustrate the point. 
A few most valuable chapters deal with the uses of gas 
and electricity for saving labour,and incidentally, expense. 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 
MACEDONIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“What the author saw, he here describes with vigour 
and vividness.”—Times. 


CHRIST IN HADES 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an Introduction 
by C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated by Stella Langdale. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.”’ 


POEMS OF WEST AND EAST 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST (the Hon. Mrs. Harold 
Nicolson). Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


“ These poems reveal a personality both charming and 
courageous. They have all been lived—not merely 
written.’’—Morning Post. 


KHAKI COURAGE 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“No Englishman could read this book without being 
inspired by its humility and noble spirit.’"—New Witness. 


CcELEBS 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. 
The love story of a bachelor. 


THE RHYME GARDEN 


By MARGUERITE BULLER-ALLAN. With 
pioteres in black-and-white and colour by the author. 
Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
An original volume of charming verses for children. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1 


WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST 


work as a work of reference nor its interest asa book merely for reading.”’ 


PROBLEMS OF THE SELF: an Essay 


The Belfast News Letter.—‘' While it will chiefly ai — es 
to ame clear and 


LOGIC ee SCIENCE OF THE PURE 


_ TRUE TALES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


THE DWELLING-PLACE OF LIGHT. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, — of ‘“‘ Richard 
Carvel,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Morning Post.—“ fog fan, 
charactor of honesty, and Mr Church's «sincere and impressive study 


SUMMER. 
By EDITH WHARTON, author of “ The House of 
Mirth,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Observer.—‘‘ No other author could have made of oy em, Royall’s 
story just the t rue romance which Mrs. Wharton has called ‘ 


CHRISTINE. 
By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


propaganda outside world it should prove remarkably efiective™ 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


aes from Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” by ALFRED 

. POLLARD. With Sixteen Plates in Colour, Full- 

po. Illustrations, and numerous Decorations in Line, 

by ARTHUR RACKHAM Ordinary Edition. Fcap 

4to. tos. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 
Copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

ait* Times.—‘‘ A handsome book, suitable for the Christmas book 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
SACRIFICE, AND OTHER PLAYS. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net. 
Contents :—L., Sanyasi or the Ascetic; II., Malini; Sacrifice; 
IV., The King and Queen. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
PRIEST OF THE IDEAL. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


™ Daily News:—“A ee which many people will frd attractive 
t describes a pi ' pllggtmage of Glaston Iona, and other haunts of 
csinialt holiness. . t is much the best of Mr. G: "s recent books.’* 


ABOUT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed ‘‘ De Collegio 
Wintoniensi,” by RoBERT MATHEW. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


The Wykehamist be without this bcok, on which 
Mr. Cook has lavished the work of years and incorporated the latcurs 
of many forerunners.” 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL 
(To the close of the 19th Century). 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., and Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., Late Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I. from the 
beginning to 1800. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Outlook.—“ It is impossible to over-estimate the value cf such a 


based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 
University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. 


JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of 
. etaphysics in the Queen’s University of . 
vo. 12s. net. 


CONC 


Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce. By 
DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


By DIVIGENDRA NATH NEOGI, B.A., author of 
“Sacred Tales of, India,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. a] 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London, W.C.2. 
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DENT’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


PEBBLES ON THE 
4/6 SHORE 4/6 


net. net. 


By ‘‘ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.”’ 
With Ninety Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. 
A Presentation Edition of the Famous Book of 
Essays on every conceivable Topic but the War, 
which were declared to be ‘‘ triumphs of personality.” 


WE OF ITALY g, «. «. sreece 
4/6 the lettre of her 4/6 


net. soldiers to their loved ones at home. net. 
A Book of Special Interest at the Present Time. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A Book of Love and Praise of England, 
Edited for the Y.M.C.A. by Ernest Rhys. 


A beautifully Illustrated Anthology 
3/6 the works of standard and m dern 3/6 
authors from Camden to Kipling. Every 
net. Jeadng writer of to-day is represented. 
Ready Next Week. When this Edition is sold out the Publishers 
will pay £1,000 to the Y.M.C.A. Hut Fund. 


ON THE WINGS OF THE 
4/6 MORNING 4/6 


net. net. 


By ARTHUR GRANT. Literary Essays 


on Visits to Various Parts of Britain. 


net. 


THE BLESSED 
BIRTHDAY 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
A Children’s Christmas Play. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE SPRING 
OF JOY 
By MARY WEBB. 
A Little Book of Healing. 
2s. 6d. net, 


TWENTY-TWO 
GOBLINS .. 


A MAGNIFICENT COLOUR BOOK. 
Folk Tales translated from the Sanskrit 
By ARTHUR W. RYDER. 
With 20 Coloured Plates from Drawings by PERHAM W. NAHL. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. The First Part of 


TOLSTOY’S DIARIES 


5/- YOUTH. Vol. I. (1847-52). 5S/- 
- Authorised Edition. Published under the _ 
direction ot Dr. C. T. Hagberg Wright. 
Portraits in Photogravure. 


Daily News.—" Reveals the soul of Tolstoy and 
explains the by of his power over European 
t for the last fifty years."’ 


Send for Dent’s Christmas List 
66, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 


KANGAROOS IN KING’S LAND 


A Bright and Vivacious Stage Romance. 
By MARY MARLOWE (the Australian Actress). 


‘te gift of humour and a feeling of joyousness and 
high spirits as well as of spontaneity is carried right 
through the narrative. i The volume is eminently sane, 
joyous and healthy in tone.’’—Scotsman. 


GLORY EVERLASTING 


By MARY OPENSHAW. 6s. 


“One of the most interesting War Novels we have 
had.’’- -Outlook. 


BLODWEN 


By MARION PRYS-WILLIAMS, Author of ‘“ The 
Call of the Soul.” 

33 A Welsh romance, which will appeal to all lovers 
of the Principality. 


GLORIOUS EXPLOITS OF 
THE AIR 


By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 5s. net. 

A glowing account of the part our flying squadrons 
are taking in the “Great War,” their exploits on 
the various fronts and tales of individual heroism. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN 


ORDERLY 
_ Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an English War 
Hospital. 


By LANCE-CPL. WARD MUIR, R.A.M.C. (T.). 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Freshly funny.’’—Times. Brilliant.”"—Sphere. 
“ Light and entertaining.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ One 
feels betteriafter reading such a book.’”’—Evening Standard. 
Richly humorous.’”’—North Mail. “Puts us into 
sympathy with a whole human portrait gallery.”— 
Graphic. 


THE BLACK MAN’S PART IN 
THE WAR 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. ts. 6d. net. 
There are few people more fitted than Sir Harry 
Johnston, the celebrated explorer and admini- 
strator, to write of the destinies of the subject 
races under British rule. He writes in most cases 
from personal experience in handling the problems 
involved. 


THE STORY OF THE 
CUCKOO 


By CHRISTIE T. YOUNG, Author of ‘“ The 
Black Princess,’”’ etc. Picture boards, illustrations 
by Patten Wilson. ts. 6d. net. 


GOLD STRIPES 
By CHRISTIE T. YOUNG. sts. net. 
“** Gold Stripes ’ is a volume of bright, cheery character- 
sketches, founded upon observations in a military 
hospital.’’—Globe. 


“A long railway journey will lose its tedium if the 
traveller elects to peruse ‘Gold Stripes.’ ’’—Record. 


Humorous Books by GELETT BURGESS. 


MAXIMS OF NOAH 38. 6d. net 
BURGESS NONSENSE 
BOOK 3s. 6d. net 


BURGESS UNABRIDGED :z. 2. net 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.4. 


Printed for the by Opgams, 85-94, 


Acre, W.C.2, and Published by THe SatcRpar oes Liurtep, at the Offices, 10 King 
vember 1917. 


Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish 0 8t. Paul, in the County of London, Saturdoy. 3 No 
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“St. Ursula. A little north of Central Bahnhof, the 
bones of the 11,000 virgins who with the saint were 
slain by Huns, are in cases round the church.” 

The ‘‘ All Highest ’’ has set the Huns before the eyes 
of his people as patterns. He should have the remains 
of the victims of present-day Huns collected and dis- 
tributed amongst the German churches, which would 
prove to posterity that his savages were champions in 
the German art of warfare, and were quite as brilliant 
in their military accomplishments as their ancient 
exemplars. 

Yours truly, 
H. Marris. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
24 Hornton Court, W.S. 


S1r,—England for some years past has been in need 
of a statesman with a constructive policy. The three 
following suggestions are set forth as a foundation for 
such a policy :— 

(1) The unification of our railway companies into one 
company, by that means doing away with the pre-war 
waste : this country must obtain cheap freights to enable 
it to compete with foreign countries: by a properly 
regulated railway system millions of sovereigns per 
annum could be saved, trade better served, shareholders 
have a prospect of higher dividends, and the servant a 
contented wage. During the last twenty years there 
has been a depreciation of over five hundred million 
sovereigns in English railways. 

(2) The enfranchisement of leasehold property, the 
Act to become operative twelve months after it has be- 
come law. 


(a) During the twelve months pass Acts for the cheap * 


and easy transfer of land and houses. 

(b) Easy and cheap to disentail property. 

(c) The formation of an agricultural land and house 
bank. 

The proposed Enfranchisement Act has for its object 
the recreation of patriotism, giving to the thrifty the 
opportunity to purchase their own freeholds: it would 
also do more in the cause of temperance than any legis- 
lation. On the first blush this Act might be considered 
a Socialistic Act, but really it is a Conservative Act, 
for freeholders would become good citizens, and have 
an object in defending their country. The bank to ask 
for a Royal Charter and work in harmony with the 
Board of Agriculture. The State to finance it with a 
grant of one million sovereigns, or a loan at a small 
rate of interest. A branch to be opened in the chief 
town of every country, where the property could be 
transferred, etc., as in Australia. When a farm is sold, 
the bank to have the right to purchase one per cent. of 
the land in order to sell to the farm-labourers in about 
quarter-acre plots. The land or houses to be sold at a 
valuation plus ten per cent. for enforcement. The State 
should endeavour to create as many small freeholders as 
possible. 

(3) Protection of our industries by imposing duties on 
all foreign goods that this country is able to manu- 
facture, with a rebate within the Empire. 

Yours truly, 
G. H. HARGREAVES. 


RAID WARNINGS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
S1r,—When will the authorities learn a little sense con- 
cerning warnings of a raid? The policeman’s whistle is 
idiotic, when one lives near a railway station where whistling 
goes on repeatedly. The main result is that all railway 
whistles are liable to be taken for raid-warnings by nervous 
people, especially at night. The bugle call is all right, for it 


is distinctive and seldom heard. 
Yours faithfully, 
LoNDONER. 


REVIEWS. 


NOVELS OF TERROR AND FANTASY. 


The Third Estate. By Marjorie Bowen. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


Missing. By F. E. Penny. Chatto and Windus. 
Gs. net. 


The Gipsy King. By May Wynne. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net. 


HE three novels before us are refreshingly remote 
alike from the problem novel of peace, and that 
distressing species of literature, the war novel proper. 
Miss Marjorie Bowen seems to us less at heme in 
France than in either Holland or Italy. The French 
Revolution has a fatal attraction for writers, and, if 
publishers are to be believed, readers of all descrip- 
tions ; but we doubt if her treatment of it has enhanced 
the position which she holds among the ranks of 
historical novelists. Her choice of a title is not alto- 
gether easy to understand. ‘The slight'y crude device 
on the cover may, indeed, be mtended to symbolise the 
Third Estate; but the interior is in reality concerned 
with a figure familiar to all lovers of melodrama on 
the stage or in fiction—our old friend the wicked 
Marquis. Miss Bowen’s portrait of this gentleman 
would, if we could suppose it drawn from the life, go a 
long way towards solving the problem which baffled 
Taine. It would explain the wave of blind fury which 
for a time seemed to transform the French people into 
a nation of raving madmen. We could understand 
that any leap in the dark would appear preferable to a 
system which produced such men as Donatien de 
Sarcey. But that solution was rejected, we know, by 
Taine, who declares that all through his tireless in- 
vestigations of the period he had sought for the wicked 
nebleman of popular belief, and had not found him. 
The typical seigneur of the years immediately preced- 


_ing the great cataclysm might be selfish, vicious, 


frivolous, utterly neglectful of duty; but he was 
rarely inhuman, and still more rarely made a boast of 
inhumanity. On the cortrary, what Carlyle calls ‘‘a 
spicing of noble sentiment’’ was decidedly a charac- 
teristic of his conversation; and in practice he was 
quite capable of bestowing friendly words, and even an 
occasional half-crown on the poor dev'ls who were 
exploited for his benefit. In his love-affairs, again, 
he was finely untrammelled by those scruples of which 
our bolder spirits are nowadays so impatient. Like de 
Sarcey, he might well have married one sister, eloped 
with the other, and deserted both; but he would cer- 
tainly not have invariably remained master of the 
situation. Yet, because Miss Bowen is a writer of 
real talent, not a mere copyist, her puppet sometimes 
acts with an unexpectedness which makes him, if not 
more lifelike, more entertaining. His peculiar method 
of dealing with a defeated rival, for example, is not 
unworthy of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The female char- 
acters, who, one and all, adore the irresistible de 
Sarcey, are not what is usualiy termed svmpathetic. 
The heroine combines headlong passion with a ten- 
dency to hedge; and, in the end, the hedging instinct 
triumphs, converting tragedy, not quite convincingly, 
into farce. Her sister balunces a total lack of charm 
by the possession of most of the virtves: but they fail 
her at the crucial moment when she refuses a sacrifice 
plainly demanded by even rudimentary self-respect. 
The historical personages, Mirabeau, Danton, Car- 
ville, Desmoulins, have little vitality, and poor Marie 
Antoinette is placed in a more unfavourable light than 
is warranted by facts. We are glad when the scene 
changes to Italy, and our mental vision is refreshed by 
the riot of warmth and colour which this author excels 
in suggesting. 

If the atmosphere of ‘The Third, Estate’ is pre- 
dominantly one of terror, fantasy, mostly of a pleasing 
kind, gives the keynote of the segond. As is indi- 
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cated by the title (a popular title with novelists this 
season), the story depends in some degree for its con- 
struction on the vicissitudes of the present moment. 
The palace intrigues round which the interest centres 
are due to the absence with our forces of a Rajput 
prince. The presence in India of the hero, a disabled 
English officer, is also a direct result of the war; and 
to the same cause we may presumably assign his 
sufferings at the hands of a young lady, who, within 
the year, makes four separate promises of marriage— 
a record surely even in these times. But the home life 
of native Indian royaity, with its incredible blending 
of the sordid and the romantic, provides the essential 
theme. The two protagonists, opposed to each other 
in deadly enmity, are the dowager queen, a vulgar 
shrew of great energy and ability; and the Rajah’s 
amiable but rather lethargicai consort. After a long 
series of petty persecutions, the elder woman’s hos- 
tility culminates in a coup d’état, which recalls the 
Arabian Nights; but is not, we should suppose, im- 
possible in such surroundings. The situation is well 
imagined, but the author’s presentation of it leaves 
something to be desired. She has scarcely risen to 
the level of her opportunities, for example, in describ- 
ing the subtle influence of environment on the heir- 
apparent’s English tutor. The heroine, again, belongs 
to a class which we prefer to the Kipling type of mem- 
sahib. But we wish that the slang and sentiment 
which dominate her conversation had been combined 
in rather less artless fashion. 

Some of the adventures narrated in ‘The Gipsy 
King’ are said by the author to be founded on fact, 
and get as near to truth as is possible in a career 
which was obviously fitted for exaggerations. Yet, 
as a whole, the book is an essay in fantasy. The 
high-souled gipsy and the chivalrous footpad roam at 
large through its pages, expressing themselves in a 
dialect which borrows about equally from the charac- 
teristics of the sixteenth, eighteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. The hero, Bamfylde Moore Carew, follows 
in the main his actual adventures as recorded in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The descendant 
of an ancient Devonshire family, he is, on account of 
his predilection for the company and pursuits of the 
Romany, abandoned by his relation: as a ne’er-do-well. 
He takes to the open road and the career of mendi- 
cancy ; and achieves such a notable success that, despite 
his descent, he is thought worthy to be elected ‘The 
King of Little Egypt.’’ His enjoyment of this ideal 
position is cut short by his own imprudence in acting 
as a Jacobite agent. He is arrested and transported 
to Maryland, where he endures cruelties which are only 
too likely to be historical, but, before long, escapes. 
In the end he gets religion and renounces his vaga- 
bond ways. This, whether true to fact in his case or 
not, is, as the records of that period show, an entirely 
probable development. _But it is surely a remarkable 
circumstance that he should be offered a tract written 
by Dr. Whitefield at a date when that preacher must 
have been still at school. 


A DISTINGUISHED HAND. 


A Father of Women and other Poems. By Alice 
Meynell. Burns and Oates. 2s. net. 


RS. MEYNELL’S latest poems are few, and in a 
paper-covered. booklet, but they will not be 
neglected by real lovers of poetry. The fundamental 
brain-stuff, which is so often lacking in modern verse, 
is here, and Mrs. Meynell has a secure hold, both on 
divinity and humanity. The ‘‘ judicial place or palace 
of human thought,” to use Bacon’s words, is not a 
region in which all poets are happy. But Mrs. Mey- 
nell is no dealer in trivialities or sentimentalities, or 
the pure horrors which some versemen take for 
strength. She seems, with advancing years, to have 
taken on some of the concise wit of the Elizabethans, 
with an impeccable taste in words and a sharp sense 


of contrast. She has leaps of thought which are not 
always easy to the reader. But the tenderness of ‘Sum- 
mer in England, 1914,’ and of the dream ‘In Sleep,’ of 
the wrathful man talking in the park, who yet recog- 
nised the God he denied in ‘‘taking the paupers’ and 
the cripples’ part’’ is crystal clear. Besides the para- 
doxes of Christ and suffering which sclve a world of 
riddles, we have studies of Nature seen with a 
mingling of realistic detail and the rich world of art 
and reminiscence, like ‘A Wind of Clear Weather in 
England,’ and ‘A Thrush before Dawn,’ whose voice 
peals in the end of night :— 
“ Darkling, deliberate, what sings 
This wonderful one, alone, at peace? 
What wilder things than song, what things 
Sweeter than youth, clearer than Greece, 
Dearer than Italy, untold 
Delight and freshness centuries old.” 

‘“Q—,”’ whose dark eyes are celebrated, has such a 
memorial as this hasty and undiscerning world does 
not produce in poetry—or, indeed, in prose. 

The poems are well printed, as befits them, but we 
wish for a better cover to them. On the shelf we 
might mistake them for a pamphlet on some dismal 
subject. Mrs. Meynell must write some more so that 
we can have a volume. Indeed we regard the present 
as only an interim benefaction to an age rich in versi- 
fiers and poor, it may be, in lasting poetry. Who shall 
say what the poetry of to-morrow will be? But we still 
hold to the great tradition; we still think with Tenny- 
son that “ Poeta nascitur et fit,” born by right divine, 
matured by the study and influence of the great 
masters. Shakespeare, Keats, Landor—we think of 
these when we read Mrs. Meynell’s verses, but that is 
no disparagement of her originality. Her thoughts are 
her own; her spirit, touched to finer issues, breaks the 
binding power of commonplace which shackles so 
much of the verse of to-day. 


FICTIQN IN BRIEF. 

Summer, a Novel. By Edith Wharton. Macmillan. 
6s. net. ; 

The Lost Idol. By Alice and Claude Askew. Ward, 
Lock and Co. 5s. net. 

The Road to Mandalay, a Tale of Burma. By B. M. 
Croker. Cassell and Co. 6s. net. 

Wolf-Lure. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Cassell 
and Co. 6s. net. 

The Fortune, a Romance of Fiiendship. By Douglas 
Goldring. Maunsel and Co. 5s. net. 


RS. WHARTON in this, her latest novel, has 
definitely abandoned the hair-splitting subtlety 
which at one time marred her work, and has given us a 
simple and clearly-conceived picture of the awakening 
of the emotions in a young woman living in a remote 
New England village. Her love affair is unfortunate, 
but it is not allowed to ruin her life, and though the 
course of the story brings her into dangerous company, 
she escapes the worst consequences of her venture- 
someness. It is a woman’s story told with sympa- 
thetic simplicity by a woman and an artist—a book to 
buy and keep. 

The tragic and sudden death of the authors of ‘The 
Lost Idol’ lends their last novel an interest it would 
otherwise not possess. The book is frankly a shocker, 
on the pattern of Wilkie Collins’ ‘Moonstone,’ with a 
tribe of native Africans in search of their lost idol, an 
underground temple, a missing marriage certificate, 
abductions, lady criminals, and all the usual apparatus 
of ‘‘to be continued in our next ”’ 

Mrs. Croker’s new story of the East has all the 
well-known merits of her work, a knowledge of the 
country in which the scene of action is laid, and of the 
public for which she writes. The mainspring of the 
action is cocaine-smuggling in Burmah by a syndicate 
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under the direction of a German. The story is brought 
to an end by the outbreak of the War, and a very 
good picture is drawn of the seizure of the German 
colony on its way from Burmah to share in the subju- 
gation of England. 

The scene of ‘Wolf-Lure’ is laid in Guyenne in the 
months immediately following Waterloo. The hero 
is a young Engiishman who falls in love with a young 
lady who has been one of the leaders of Royalist 
revolts. We have no objection to fantastic invention in 
stories of this kind, but if they are put in an historic 
setting the setting should be true to history. The atmo- 
sphere attempted by the authors is that of five years 
at least after Waterloo, while the only Royalist revolts 
in which a young woman could have actually fought 
took place before the foundation of the Empire. 

‘The Fortune’ is not the sort of book that can be 
easily forgiven. Mr. Douglas Goldring was known 
before the War as a writer of sprightly travel-books, 
which combined airy observation with an interest in 
the baser sides of tourist amusements. This ‘‘ romance 
of friendship’ tells of a young man’s career at 
Oxford and after, up to his death in the outbreak at 
Dublin last year as an English officer. Harold has a 
hero, James, who remains throughout the book coldly 
aloof and superior—the sort of Admirable Crichton 
a man like Mr. Goldring would no doubt wish to be. 
When the War begins James withdraws himself 
to Dublin, only to reappear to claim exemption as a 
*“Conchy’’’ and to scurry back when his claim is 
refused. Harold is gradually converted by his 
example, but remains true to his country. There are 
passages in this book which might be pardoned if they 
were the personal, though unfortunate, experiences of 
one who had actually served at the Front, but which, 
when written from retirement, would be a 
cowardly libel on his fellow-countrymen. 
throughout, in its cheap flippancy, in its coarse sug- 
gestiveness, as well as in its real power and skill of 
writing, the work is a typical example of the degeneracy 
which recent events have swept out of fashion, not 
before it had ruined the moral fibre of, happily, only 
a few of our youth. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 


fEneas at the Site of Rome: Observations on the 
Eighth Book of the Aineid. By W. Warde 
Fowler. Oxford Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net. 
E noticed with pleasure a while since Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s survey of the Seventh Book of the 
“ 7Eneid.” This similar study of the next book 
is full of the scholar’s enthusiasm for the history of 
Roman institutions and the magic of Virgil’s verse, 
which has subtleness not easy to recover to-day. The 
Eighth Book@of the “ Aineid ” does not rank high as 
poetry, but it is interesting in the light of antique 
culture and myth, of which Dr. Fowler is an accom- 
plished master. In purely literary criticism he has also 
some shrewd comments to offer, and he has read 
with care the work of that original scholar Henry on 
the ‘‘ 4Eneid,’’ which is now difficult to get, as well as 
the monograph by Dr. Glover. We are not accustomed 
to consider Virgil’s merits as a story-teller, but the 
account of Cacus is, as Dr. Fowler points out, 
effectively and concisely done, though we cannot rank 
it with masterpieces like ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale ”’ 
in ‘** Redgauntlet.’” We note some useful cautions 
about reading Virgil with thoughts of other countries 
and other manners than his, a mistake ascribed here to 
Mr. Gladstone and the Germans. English reverence 
for both these sources of learned conjecture and mis- 


But . 


placed ingenuity is, fortunately for scholarship, not so 
profound as it was. The plain notes of Servius, of 
which ordinarily one hears so little, are generally 
worth consideration. 

One point which Dr. Fowler emphasises is that 
imitations of Virgil by later poets are not always use- 
ful matter for explaining Virgil. Further, a hint taken 
from Homer is not an imitation. We imagine that 
the cavern and landslip recorded in lines 241-6 are 
taken from places Virgil had seen. We are not at 
all sure, however, that he knew as much about the 
habits of birds as Dr. Fowler, or as much about the 
cult of twins as Dr. Rendel Harris. After reading the 
note on page 456, most people will agree that the 
morn-proclaiming birds were swallows, not cocks. In 
page 678, “Augustus” is read with a small “a,” and 
is a suitable word as meaning “sanctioned by religious 
authority.” It is even suggested that this line may 
have been responsible for the adoption of the 
Emperor’s name. 

The commentary is mainly concerned with cults and 
Roman or Greek traditions. Virgil’s direct observa- 
tion of life should not be forgotten. The fine lines 
concerning the woman who, to keep her home together, 
“riseth while it is yet night,” may be inspired by fact. 
They suggested an effective piece of realism in Arnold’s 
‘* Sohrab and Rustum,’’ about 

“the poor drudge 

Who, with numbed blacken’d fingers makes her fire 

At cockcrow, on a starlit winter’s morn.” 

We wisk that Dr. Warde Fowler would publish a 
commentary to the whole of the “Eneid,” or give 
us Henry’s—with his own annotations. We do not 
by any means despise Conington ; but since he wrote, 
a flood of light has been thrown on Greek and Roman 


archeology. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. A. Shadwell opens The Edinburgh with “ Inter- 
national Socialism ard War.” He declares that “the New 
International is as dead as the Old,” but that war may even- 
tually prove favourable to a third similar attempt, which 
must, however, be “‘an affair of the ‘ proletariat,’ not of 
middle-class Socialists.’”? Dr. W. A. Brend outlines a scheme 
for a Ministry of National Health which differs from that 
generally proposed. He looks to the Kegistrar-General to 
undertake these duties, and finds the record alike of the In- 
surance Commissioners and the Local Government Board 
unsatisfactory. Miss Rose Kingsley reminds us that “The 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem "’ is the most 
ancient of nursing Orders. Mr. Gosse discusses ‘*‘ Some 
Soldier Poets ” in judicious, though rather elaborate prose. 
Rupert Brooke apparently “ tried to listen with sparkling 
deference.” Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey attacks the problem 
of “The Vital Element in Poetry,” but his results 
are more suggestive than affirmative. Mr. Henry 
Wickham Steed writes with authority on the question 
of “ What is Austria?’ He was in Vienna in 1908-9 
and 1912-13, and gathered the impression that “‘ war 
was probable, if not certain, in a comparatively near future.” 
No one will doubt that Germany was responsible for the 
Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia, but the future of 
Italy and the Slav question is open to wide divergence of 
opinion. In ‘* The Responsibility for Baghdad,”” Mr. Lovat 
Fraser returns to the story of misplaced confidence and hap- 
hazard instructions revealed by the Mesopotamian Report. 
He takes the advance to Baghdad as the main point, and 
explains that attention in Parliament and in the Press was 
directed to a “series of matters of secondary importance, 
some of which were almost irrelevant.” Dr. Hagberg 
Wright has ar interesting article on “The Letts,” a people 
of whom little is known in this country. In spite of German 
interference, they have preserved remarkable traditions in 
their songs and other folklore. . 

In the Quarterly Review for October M. Henri 
Welschinger uses ‘‘ The Private Papers of M. Thiers ” to 
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write an eulogistic record of that statesman, quoting docu- 
ments hitherto inaccessible. ‘‘ German Methods in Turkey ” 
exposes once more our unintelligent methods in trade. The 
writer, who has resided in Turkey for over thirty years, 
shows how we have lost our influence through our stupidity 
and lack of knowledge. The German diplomatic corps is 
out for business as well as diplomacy. The German com- 
mercial traveller is much more competent than our repre- 
sentatives. A later article, “The Baghdad Railway Negotia- 
tions,” which includes a useful map, emphasises the same 
story. An Englishman in Turkey, we learn, invented a 
light plough, suitable to the country, had it built locally, and 
proved its success. Yet several big firms in England refused 
to manufacture it, and it was left to America to make a big 
success of it. The average Englishman seems to have no 
adaptability. Dr. G. B. Grundy, in “The Place-Names of 
England,” has an excellent and generally neglected subject. 
Skeat and other scholars have taken up the study of place- 
names on scientific lines, which means examining the earliest 
forms of a name available instead of guessing. Dr. Grundy 
shows the interest of the study as revealing principles 
of land tenure in Saxon times, and the prevalence of local 
words and customs which often make conjecture look silly. 
A dictionary of the place-names of England is much to be 
desired, and a good start has been made by competent 
scholars. In “World-Congestion and the Real Armaged- 
don” Mr. H. G. Hutchinson looks forward to what is going 
to happen in A.D. 2100. The world then will not be able, 
we are told, to support the people living on it, and Mr. 
Hutchinson thinks that one dominant race will govern it, as 
the Romans at one time governed the known world. He 
foresees the rise of some sort of ‘ vril,”’ a fatal electrical 
emanation that wields jllimitable death. He does not, how- 
ever, appear to consider that food may be very different in 
the era he looks forward to. Mr. Bernard Holland’s article 
on “Lord George Hamilton and Sir Charles Ditke” pays a 
judicious tribute to the former, and has a good understanding 
of the qualities of the latter. “National Education and 
National Life,” by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, is rather a 
heavy article, but its criticisms of Mr. Fisher’s Bifl are useful. 
““ The State and the Mother ’’ deals once more with the ap- 
paling loss of infant life in this country and the ill-health of 
many children. The midwife is an important factor in birth, 
and at present she is overworked and tempted to do more 
than she can do well in order to secure an adequate wage. 
Education in mothercraft is also deficient, and without it a 
vast amount of preventable suffering is endured. 


Folk-Lore. Vol. xxviii. No. 2. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. net. 
_ The journal of the Folklore Society is always interest- 
ing in the many survivals of culture that it reveals. 
In this number Sir James Frazer deals with ‘ The 
Cursing of Venizelos,’ a rite of 1916 which takes us 
back to very primitive days. The Metropolitan of 
Athens solemnly excommunicated a bull’s head and 
cast the first stone, being followed by each member of 
the stoning and cursing crowd. So David was cursed 
and stoned when Absalom usurped his throne. David 
preserved his equanimity and came to his own again, 
as M. Venizelos has done. The bull’s head has its 
parallel in the sacrificial ritual of ancient Egypt, and 
there are hints of the rest of the ceremony in ancient 
Greece, though nothing which exactly corresponds. 

Mr. William Crooke takes bull-baiting back to the 
Mycenzean age, and the “ Collectanea” include some 
curious details of the heroes and saints on the Connacht 
coast, in Ireland, with tales of the fairies. Mr. Morley 
Roberts makes a guess at the meaning of the place- 
name ‘‘Olympus”’ which does not satisfy us at all. 
We see no valid reason to connect the word with Semi- 
tic sources and the god El, the Elohim of the first 
verse of Genesis. 


Primitive Sun Dials or Scratch Dials, containing a list of those 
in Somerset. By Dom Ethelbert Horne. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. Charles Cox. The Author, Downside Abbey, Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse, Bath. 4s. net. 


Dr. Cox, an old dweller in Somerset and an accom- 
plished antiquary, speaks of the researches of Father 
Horne in that county as “upsetting his own theories 
and those of wiser men than myself.” The primitive 
sundials treated may easily be missed, for they are mere 
lines and scratches which might be formed by the wear 
of time. Father Horne has had the advantage of com- 
paring a great many examples which he has photo- 
graphed, and thus avoids generalising from examples 
which suit particular conclusions. His critical survey 
is founded mainly on Somerset, but he has also ex- 
amined dials and records of them from all parts of 
England. He has used the form “scratch dials” as 


best describing this particular form of sundial, which is 
cut directly on a stone in the church wall and has no 
separate place of its own, and always had a gnomon 
which cast the shadow at a right angle. This gnomon 
was fixed first, and the lines were incised to agree with 
and sometimes correct its position on the church. The 
work was done by amateurs who were not masters of 
stonework or tools. These dials are made to mark the 
church services, and told no very exact time except 
noon. The difficulties raised by various observers are 
due to the mutilation of dials and the formation of 
spurious lines. A second dial near the first may be 
meant for use in a different part of the year, or may be 
merely a rough copy. The Saxon dials were invariably 
made to act as clocks that would tell the time at all 
hours of daylight; the scratch dial is later, not a time- 
teller, but a mass-marker. Examples are found on 
stones that cannot be earlier than the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as well as on Perpendicular porches, and it is 
fair to assume that the dials are of the same date. They 
came in when the Saxon sundial had gone out of vogue 
and the use of clocks had not become general. 

Such are Father Horne’s conclusions, which are sup- 
ported by an admirable supply of photographs. He 
has cleared up a subject which was previously in a 
state of muddle, and we are grateful to him for reviving 
for us a detail in the simple life of our forefathers. 


An Airman’s Outings. By ‘‘Contact,’’ with an Introduction by 
Major-General W. S. Brancker. Blackwood, 5s. net. 


We have praised the work of ‘‘ Contact’’ so often in 
noticing Blackwood that we should repeat ourselves if we 
said much further about his book. It is admirably vivid, 
and the best account we have come across of the airman’s 
daily work and danger at the front. ‘‘ Danger” is a 
significant word; it is derived from ‘‘ dominium,” and 
meant originally the power to harm. That power is 
marvellously reduced by the feats of our flying men. 

“* Contact ” is an airman who does not go in for what 
the Americans call “ hot air’’; the adventures he re- 
lates are veracious, and the losses of his squadron in 
the autumn of last year were, alas! exceptionally 
heavy. Bombing is not the only form of offensive 
nowadays, and machine-gun attacks from above have 
put deadly fear into the Boche. 

General Brancker, the Deputy Director-Genera] of 
Military Aeronautics, testifies to the author’s perfect 
truth. We add our testimony to his persistent gaiety. 
Dropping below his companion machines, he found the 
engine’s ragtime drone singing to him with relentless 
persistency : 


‘In that poor but honest ’ome, 
Where ’er sorrowin’ parints live, 
They drink the shampyne wine she sends, 
But never, never can forgive.’ 


THE CITY. 


War is always an effective agent in extending the know- 
ledge of geography and history, and the present war has 
undoubtedly broadened the public’s acquaintance with 
Finance. In the last twenty years the multiplication of joint 
stock companies—particularly the Rubber boom—has 
enormously increased the number of investors in this country, 
who have acquired with their shares some idea of the 
mechanism of the Stock Exchange and cognate matters. 
The war has extended this knowledge; it has explained the 
operations and functions of Government loans to the un- 
initiated; it has brought many new students into the in- 
come tax class, where the older members have also learned 
some unpleasant lessons; it has even created a superficial 
interest in the mysteries of foreign exchange among the 
general public. At the same time, financial experts of long 
experience have had to abandon or modify several of their 
old orthedox opinions. So much that was totally unfore- 
seen has happened in the last three years that it is not 
surprising to find some of our readers are puzzled bv a 
recent reference in this column to the wide difference between 
the Mint price of gold and the price that jewellers are 
willing to pav for the precious metal. Judging from letters 
we have received. there js still a good deal of confusion in 
the public mind between gold and the sovereign, which are 
freauently used as interchangeable terms having >n iden- 
tical meaning. 

In the davs before the war the mail boat from the Cane 
usually arrived on Saturdays with a parcel of raw gold 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Accident, Moter Car, Lift, Boiler, Machin-ry, Plate-Giass, Burglary, 
™ E> = Annuities, Employers’ "Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance te the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c 3. 


‘NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY 


THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH, 
SS OR TO ANY BRANCH OR AGENCY. 


A REAL YORKSHIRE PORK PIE FOR BREAKFAST 


‘Sent direct from the oven. Possessing character and 


individuality. In oval moulds, 5 lbs., 7 lbs., 10 Ibs. Price 

2s. 6d. lb. REAL YORKSHIRE GINGERBREAD. Crisp 

from the oven, 3s. 6d. box. Delicious Yorkshire Parkin, 

4s. 6d. box. Oatmeal Bannocks, very tasty, 3s. 6d. box, 
E. Worth, Wedding Cake Specialist, Leeds. 


Testing Sample 
Mitchell & 
Co. (of Great B 


Tobacco 


Some mixtures vary—good at one 
indifferent at another. 
never varies... 


“ Three 


time, 


Nuns 


careful blending ensures 
uniformity of character 


will be forwarded on application 
Son, Branch of the Tobeceo 
ritain & Ireland), Ltd, Glasgow 


ry pee Both are sold everywhere 


Cigarettes 


gare 
PACKETS OF 10 
board Boxes of 50 


WHAT THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


IS DOING :— 


For the MAN IN TRAINING. 


Recreation Huts, etc., in all the Training Centres at Home 
and in France. 


For the FIGHTING MAN. 


Many hundreds of Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
at Home, in the shell area on the Western Front, at ports 
and bases in France, Malta, Egypt, Sinai and Palestine, 
Macedonia, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India, also a 
number for men of the Fleets at remote naval bases; 
Hostels in London for men on leave from the Fronts; 
Kitchen Cars on the Western Front; Parcels for Lonely 
Men in Trenches. 

N.B.—A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped. 

MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY WANTED. 


For the FIGHTING MAN’S WIFE and 
LITTLE ONES. 


Hostels for Wives and Mothers visiting Camps ; Recreation 
Rooms; Free Treatment at Medical Mission; Holiday 
Homes; Care of Soldiers’ Motherless Children, 


THE EXPENSE 15 GREAT 


For the PRISONER OF WAR. 
Parcels of Food and Comforts. 


For the WOUNDED MAN. 


Comforts for ‘* Walking Wounded "' in Huts, Tents, etc., 
close to the Front ; Friends for Wounded in Hospital far 
from own homes; ‘Escort of Relatives to visit dying men 
in a in France ; Convalescent Homes for Wounded 
at Sea-side 


For the DISABLED and DISCHARGED 
MAN. 


Training for Work on Land at extensive Farm in Essex; 
Hostels for men while learning trade or seeking employ- 
ment, 


For the MUNITIONER. 


Canteens in large number of munition towns; Hostels 
and Rest Huts for Women Munitioners. 


. Will you help to meet it? 


We must raise £100,000 within the next very few months 


CHEQUES CROSSED “ BARCLAY'S A/C CHURCH ARMY,” PAYABLE TO PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
HON. CHIEF SECRETARY, HEADQUARTERS, BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1. 
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from the Rand, which came to the bullion market in London 
on Mondays, and alter being refined went to its purchasers. 
Generally “ the trade ’’—gvldsmiths and others who use 
the metal in the arts and commerce—took a portion, some 
usually went to India in specially polished bars beloved by 
the hoarders, and if there was no competition the Bank ot 
England took the rest at the statutory price of £3 17s. 9d. 
an ounce. When there was competition foreigners took 
part or all of it, and sometimes the Bank secured part by 
paying a higher price, though it seldom paid more than 
43 178. 1o4d., the rate at which gold was coined into 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. At present very little gold, 
we imagine, is being coined at the Mint, Treasury notes 
having completely taken the place of coin for internal com- 
merce. Hence the demand for that precise purpose is now 
very limited. 

‘The demand for gold mainly depended upon the foreign 
exchanges in accordance with the requirements of inter- 
national commerce and finance. But the war has introduced 
many new factors or has modified most of the pre-existing 
conditions. As a result of the huge demand for munitions 
of war (raw materials or manufactured) and of the reduc- 
tions of this country’s exports, the balance of trade has 
become chronically adverse to Britain and the supply of 
new gold insufficent to meet the exchange deficiency and 
at the same time perform ull its other functions as the basis 
of credit. Various expedients, such as the creation of 
special credits in America and Canada, the Government 
requisition of securities and the virtual “ pegging ”’ of the 
exchange rates between London and New York, have been 
employed with excellent results; but the Bank of England 
has.needed every ounce of gold it could get for the foreign 
payt...-‘- of Britain and the Allies, and there has been no 
balance avaucvie for the arts and industries. In this sense 
there is no longer a free gold market in London, and, 
moreover, it is an offence against D.O.R.A. to meit down 
sovereigns. Consequently no respectable jeweller would be 
especially pleased if offered sovereigns instead of notes for 
a diamond tiara. Much as he wants the gold, he is legally, 
if not morally, bound to pay the sovereigns into the banix. 
But goldsmiths are so seriously hampered in their business 
that they are willing to pay at the rate of £5 and more, 
we understand, for any gold, other than coin, that is offered 
them. That rate, we take it, is on a “ fine ’”’ gold basis. 
The South African gold mining companies make their 
monthly returns of output in ‘ fine ” ounces of a value of 
44 48. 11}d. an ounce for the sake of uniformity, that 
being the 24 carat equivalent of £3 17s. 10}d. for 22 carat 
gold, which is the standard of British coinage. (A sovereign, 
it may be mentioned, contains 22 parts of pure gold to two 
parts of copper, and weighs 123.2744 grains, 480 grains 
going to the ounce, Troy.) But thé companies never ship 
“fine ’’ gold. Their consignments are made up into bars 
which have to be refined for coinage purposes, and the ingots 
received at the Mint are assayed at the Mint. 

So it will be seen that while the coin value of gold fluc- 
tuates to only an infinitesimal extent from the ‘‘ Mint 
price,’’ there is no “ fixed ” value of gold as a commercial 
commodity. The jeweller’s view of the present value of gold 
owing to the fact that he cannot get all he requires is, more- 
over, totally different from the housewife’s experience of 
the present value of the sovereign. The purchaser of bread, 
tea, boots, clothes, and a hundred other necessities knows 
that the value of the sovereign has depreciated very mate- 
rially during the war when measured by its bartering power 
against commodities. That is due to many causes, one of 
therm being the inflation of currency caused by the creation 
of paper, which takes the place of gold coin—paper such as 
Treasury notes, cheques, Government bonds, etc. But 
that is another phase of an extremely interesting subject, 
capable of almost interminable discussion. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Action Sermons (The Very Rev. Wm. Mair). Blackwood. 1s. 6d. 
Actions and Reactions in Russia (R. Scotland Liddell), Chapman 


and Hall. os. 6d. net. 
A Ride on a Rocking Horse (Rachael A. Marshall). Chatto. 
3s. 6d. net. 
A Roumanian Diary (Lady Kennard). Heinemann. _ 5s. net. 
A Russian Schoolboy (Serge Aksakoff). Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cardinal Wolsey (Rene Francis). Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cardinal Ximenes (James P. R. Lyell). Grafton. 1os. 6d. net. 


Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum 
(j. Coggin Brown). Archzological Survey of India. 2s. 4d. 

Charles I. (A. E. McKilliam). Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 

Colomba par Prosper Merimee (Ed. Otto Siepmann). Mac- 
millan. 3s. 

Essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical Studies (Henry 
Browne). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Farming on Factory Lines (T. Wibberley). 
net. 

From the Watch Tower (Sydney T. Klein). 

1s. 3d. net. 


Pearson. ‘5s. 
Methuen. ss. net. 


Household Repairs. Cassell. 


Instinct in Man (James Drever). C.U.P. gs. net. 

Leaves from an Officer’s Notebook (E. Crawshay Williams). 
Arnold. 6d. net. 

Lessons in Russian (M. B. Karrachy-Smith). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Legends and Romances of Brittany (Lewis Spence). Harrap. 
1os. 6d. net. 

Light and Shade and their Applications (M. Luckiesh). 
Consfable. 12s. 6d. net. 

Links with the Past (A. F. Sheperd). 
Dominions Insurance Co. 

Little Stories from Other Wars (Oliver Bainbridge). The 
** Khaki ” Prisoners of War Fund. ts. net. 

Marine Insurance Clauses. Witherby. 5s. net. 

Organise for Peace (Edward L. George). Drane. 6s. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors 1917-1918. J. and J. Paton. 2s. 

Poets of the Democracy (G. Currie Martin). Headley. 2s. 6d. 


Sampson Low. 


The Eagle and British 


net. 

Politics and Personalities (Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell).  F. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Recollections of Seventy-Two Years (Hon. Wm. Warren Vernon). 
Murray. __12s._net. 

Renovation of the Home in War Time 
Constable. 1s. net. 

Somewhere in Scotland (Mrs. F. Hay-Newton). 
net. 

Taxation and Social Reconstruction (Arnold W. 
The Athenzeum.’’ d. 

Telepathy, Genuine and Fraudulent (W. Wortley Baggally). 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Terms of Industrial Peace (Alex. Ramsay). Constable. 3s. net. 

The City Diary, 1918. Collingridge. 1s. 6d. 

The Distances, Absolute Magnitudes and Spectra of 734 Stars 
(Thomas E. Heath). Tenby: Crealock. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Foreign Office and Foreign Services Abroad. Council for 
Study of International Relations. 6d. 

The Great Question To-day (E. F. B. Felli). Methuen. 5s. net. 

The Life of Sir Colin C. Scott-Moncrieff (Mary A. Hollings). 
Murray. ‘12s. net. 

The Old Deal Pier (J. Sparke). Deal: Pain and Sons. 2s. net. 

The Patrol of the Angels (J. F. Briscoe). Nisbet. 2s. net. 

The Rural Problem (Arthur W. Ashby). ‘“‘ The Athenzum.’’ 6d. 

The Smail Garden (Mary Hampden). Jenkins. 5s. net. 

The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus (J. A. Robertson). Clarke. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Western Front (Muirhead Bone). ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 2s. net. 

The Wisdom in Modern Speech (J. E. McFadyea). Clarke. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Wounded Soldiers’ Friends (Constance Wakeford). Headley. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Towards Industrial Freedom (Edward Carpenter). 
Unwin. as. 6d. net. 

True Tales of Indian Life (Dwijendia Nath Neogi). Macmillan. 


(Arthur J. Jennings). 
Murray. 5s. 


Shimmer). 


Allen and 


Ss. net. 
Twenty-Two Goblins (Arthur W. Ryder). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-Two Months under Fire (Brig.-Gen. H. Page Croft}. 
Murray. 65s. net. 
William Caxton (Susan Cunnington). 


Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 


Women in Industry after the War (E. L. Hutchins). ‘* The 
Atheneum.” 6d. 
FICTION. 
Battlewrack (F. B. Austin). Hodder. 5s. net. 
Fate’s Whirlpool (Hilary Mentor). Heath Cranton. ss. net. 


Merely Players (Lucy Dale and G. M. Faulding). Unwin. 6s. 
Stolen Brains (Kate Everest). Richmond. 6s. 
The Born Fool (John W. Byrd). Chatto. 6s. net. 


The Challenge to Sirius (S. Kaye-Smith). Nisbet. 6s. net. 


The Gulf (Hugh F. Spender). Collins. 5s. net. 

The High Heart (Basil King). Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 
The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation (J. S. Fletcher). Allen and 

Unwin. 6s. 
Thomas (H. B. Creswell). Nisbet. 6s. net. 
Vae Victis (Vivanti Chartres). Arnold. 6s. net. 
VERSE. 
Good Friday: A Play in Verse (John Masefield). Heinemann. 


3s. 6d. net. 
Lake and War (Arthur Cripps). Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Poems (Edward Thomas). Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. net. 


JUVENILE. 
Christman Tales of Flanders (illustrated by Jean de Bosschere). 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


Serbian Fairy Tales (Madame Elodie L. Mijatovich). Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 


The Rosebud Annual. Clarke. 3s. 6d. net. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW can be obtained from 
any Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage 
of paper resulting from the Government’s restriction of 
imports it is advisable to give definite instructions. By 
so ordering readers of the REVIEW very materially 
assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced, the Manager 
would be glad to be informed immediately. 


PUBLISHING, EDITORIAL, & ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES. 
—10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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BELGIAN RED CROSS. 


(Registered under War Charities Act.) 


Patron -H.M. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 
President - BARON C. GOFFINET. 


Funds urgently required 


for the maintenance of existing Hospitals and Ambu- 
lances. One of the Hospitals is situated immediately 
behind the firing line, enabling both BELGIAN and 
BRITISH wounded to be promptly and skilfully treated. 


A new Hospital 


is BADLY NEEDED on the Flanders Front. 
Belgium being still in the grip of the enemy, the bulk 
of the Belgian Nation are unable to support the work 
of the Belgian Red Cross. The Committee therefore 
appeals to the British Nation for generous help, so that 
the wounded soldiers of the Belgian Army, which did 
so much to stem the onrush of the German Armies in 
the early days of the War, shall receive the fullest care 
and attention. 


Please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
MANSION HOUSE, E.C.2. 


Gifts in kind should be forwarded to the Anglo-Belgian 
Committee of the BELGIAN RED CROSS, 


28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office : 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Board of Directors. 


ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 


H.J. Bracey, Esq. 

Rt. Hon, 1 ord FARRER. 

Capt. Ho . E. A. Firzroy, M.P. 

Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 

assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pa’ 

ment at death thereafter. Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 

extra charge for: female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Assistant Secretary, 


Sir Joun Jarpine, Bart., K.C.1E. M.P. 
E. Rutter, Esq. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or te 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C.1. 


Lines in Verse and Fable. 

By LORD BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a fore- 

cast (Selected Poems, 1887); to Leo XIII.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London ; to Pilcher’s death in the writer’s 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man’s 
destruction instead of conversion, etc., etc. 


Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Bort.,M.P. 


FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ANTIQUE PLATE 


araishers Decaratars toHtM the King. 
Telephone : MUSEUM 5000. 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


BOLD S! REET, LIVERPOOL, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 4. | 
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BRITISH DYES. 


The SkecoND ANNUAL MEETING of the shareholders of British 


Dyes, Ltd., was héld at Huddersfield, on Wednesday, Mr. 
James Kalconer, M.P. (chairman of directors), presiding. 
The chairman said (after referring to the capital or the 


company): I have heard from time to time the criticism that 
other companies were confining themselves to manufacture of 
dyes, and that we ought to have done the same. That has not 
been our view either of our duty or of the truest interests of 
the company. With regard to the immediate supply—by that 
I mean the supply of the immediate needs of our shareholders 
during the period of the war—our output during the year has 
been substantially increased. Now the output of colours is 
more than three times that of the pre-war amount and when 
you consider that now we have in addition made all our inter- 
mediate and many of our raw materials—and Mr. Turner will 
correct me—to enable us to increase the output, I think you 
will agree that this is a very substantial effort to have accom- 
plished. 

Now, at the same time, while I am bound to recognise the 
work which has been done, I am bound also to say in perfect 
frankness that it is only the beginning of the work that is to 
be done before you can have a really adequate supply of dyes 
manufactured in this country. In the report there is mentioned 
the magnitude of the German concern, with a capital of 
£35,000,000, and I dare say you all must know something of 
the dimensions of the German works; and while, of course, 
their output has been far in excess of what was required for 
Germany alone, still one can form some opinion of what will 
be required in the way of chemists, in the way of scientific 
work, in the way of staff, if we are going to reach our goal. 
We have established in different universities colonies of re- 
search students who are in our employment and who are acting 
under the guidance of Professor Perkin at Oxford, of Professor 
A. G. Perkin at Leeds, and of Professor Robinson at Liverpool, 
and we are greatly indebted to these gentlemen for placing 
themselves at our disposal for supervising the works of these 
research laboratories. We have research work constantly going 
on in our new works laboratory which we have built at Turn- 
bridge and elsewhere among our chemists employed on our 
work. In order to encourage the supply of chemists we have 
made an offer to the Universities that if they will send us a 
qualified chemist we will find him, at a satisfactory salary, an 
engagement for three years. It seems to me that that is the 
best inducement we can offer for any young man thinking of 
working at chemistry, and we rely upon the support of the 
shareholders for any expenditure we may have to make in 
order to carry out that scheme. 

You remember last year I stated the steps which we had 
taken by which we should be in a position to manufacture 
indigo, and to tender to the Government for the purchase of 
Ellesmere Port works, and that we were refused permission 
to tender. When we were asked to submit evidence of our 
ability to manufacture indigo by the process at Ellesmere Port 
we appointed a committee. They went to Eilesmere Port and 
saw the plant there. They went to France and saw a plant 
similar in every respect. They made a report, which was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Board to the Board of Trade, with the 
intimation that if there were any doubts we would be glad to 
supply further particulars upon any point. The answer we 
got back was that after considering the reports of the two 
independent referees, to whom the reports from Messrs. Leven- 
stein and ourselves had been referred, they had decided that 
Messrs. Levenstein, and Messrs. Levenstein alone, should be 
allowed to tender. We asked them again and again to state 
what was the reason why we were not allowed to tender. We 
failed to get an answer. We asked for an interview with the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the whole of our Board 
of Directors attended. We repeated the question, but still 
without obtaining an answer. There are two things which we 
have pressed for. We have asked whether the referees recom- 
mended that we should not be allowed to tender. We have got 
no answer to that, excepting that the decision of the Board of 
Trade was given after considering the report, and on further 
pressure we were told that it was not a matter which was refer- 
able, but I have got no answer to the question, ‘‘ Did they 
or did they not recommend that we should not be allowed to 
tender?”’ It would have been easy to answer. I raise this 
question now not for the purpose of dwelling upon any griev- 
ance, because everybody knows that the least valuable possession 
any man may have is a grievance—the best thing to do is to 
write it off and go cn with his work—but I raised it because 
I wanted to explain what has taken place in justice to Mr. 
Turner and our staff and the men who signed the memorandum. 

The question of co-operation is mentioned in the report. 
The position is this, that in July of last year arrangements 
were made between all the dye manufacturers in this country 
for the purpose of endeavouring to bring about some arrange- 
ments which would prevent overlapping, and which would 
enable them to deal in the best way for the supply of the 
country, but at that time the question was taken out of our 
hands by the Board of Trade, who set on foot certain negotia- 
tions by committees and otherwise. We have said we are in 
favour of any arrangements which will enable us to work 


together for providing a better supply. We have been really 
anxious to bring about an arrangement, but so far nothing 
definite has been arrived at, and the difficulties have not been 
in the least of our making. 

Mr. G. P. Norton seconded and Mr. J. Turner supported 
the adoption of the report. 


| year 


DICK KERR. 


The Orprnary GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of Dick 
Kerr and Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, Mr. Claud T. 
Cayley (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman said: Your directors are pleased to present 
the annual report and balance-sheet, whereby it will be seen 
by comparing the balance-sheet now in your hands with last 
year’s figures the net profit shows an appreciable increase. The 
figures, taken in conjunction with the totals of assets and 
liabilities shown, indicate the magnitude of the company’s 
operations, although you will quite understand that under 
present circumstances we are unable to publish details. The 
total of the assets shown in the balance-sheet is, as you will 
see, £2,193,688, as compared with £1,753,410 last year, the 
increase being chiefly made up by the difference in the item 
sundry investments, also increases in the items of stock on hand 
and work in progress, contract balances and sundry debtors. 
The latter items are, of course, always liable to fluctuation from 
year to year, and do not call for any particular comment. With 
regard to the increase-in the figure of investments, this is the 
result of the acquisition of the shares in the United Electric 
Car Company, Ltd. You will observe the capital expenditure 
at the works shows a decrease on last year’s figure, due to 
our policy of writing off what we consider ample depreciation 
against this item—a policy which we are sure has your full 
approval, all the more so since nobody can forecast what post- 
war conditions will be in the business world, and it therefore 
seems essential to avoid the least possibility of inflation of our 
capital assets. The liabilities side of the sheet shows one 
particularly important variation from last year’s figures— 
namely, the increase under the heading of creditors and esti- 
mated liabilities. This figure is £953,596, which is a large 
advance upon last year, although the increase is, of course, 
set off by the increases on the asset side of the balance-sheet 
already mentioned. The reason for this increase in the figure 
of creditors is that it includes the reserve we have set aside 
for the excess profits duty, as, although our liability under this 
heading has not yet been definitely settled, it is very obviously 
necessary for us to reserve what we consider a sufficient sum to 
meet this charge. 

I now beg to move: 
ended 30 June, 


‘*That the audited accounts for the 
1917, together with the report of 


| the directors thereon, be and they are hereby adopted; that 
the payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares for the same 


period at 10 per cent. is hereby sanctioned, and that the pay- 
ments made of the dividend on the preference shares are 


hereby confirmed.” 
Mr. R. H. Prestwich (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolu- 


' tion, which was carried unanimously. 


The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Esq. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 


&- HODGE 


will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on MONDAY, November 5th, and 
Four Following Days, and on MONDAY, November roth, and 


Two Following Days, at one o’clock precisely, 

The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Esq., of Isleworth, Middlesex, comprising the works of eminent 
English authors; books relating to the stage; theatrical bio- 
graphies ; a large collection of playbills ; Shakespearian litera- 
ture; first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Lever, 
Jesse, etc. ; extra-illustrated books ; trials, song-books, plays, 
etc.; books illustrated by Cruikshank, etc., etc. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated IgII. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army. Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 

Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at 
the “ Lamp” Family Hotel, which is situated close to 
the Cathedral. Moderate Terms. Omnibus meets all 


trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ Lt. & 
ter... 28 2 4 
Half Year... o114 I 2 
Quarter Year ... 0 7 1 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and 
nade payable to the SATURDAY REVIEW, LTD., 
at the Offices, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 
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